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CHAPTER I. HISTORIC AT. SmiMARV VP TO TIIP: AI.AS- 
KAN NATIVE CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT " ^ 

In 1S67, the United States acquired title to Alaska from Russia 
through the Treaty of Cession.^ Article III of that treaty deals Avith 
the rights of the people living in Alaska, some of whom were Russian 
" citizens : * 

The inhabitants of the ceded' territory according to their choice, reserving 
their natural allegriance, may return to Russia within 3 yeaxf? ; but if they shotdd 
prefer to remain in the ceded territory, they, with the exception of the un- 
civilized tribes, shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, ^ 
and immunities of citizens' of the United States and shall be malntatned and 
protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion- -The un^* 
civilized tribes will be subject to such laws and regulations as the United States 
may from time to time adopt in regard to aboriginal tribes of that country. 

At the same time Alaska was purchased by the United States, the 
Federal Go\;gmment. was rounding tip i-emnants of Indian tribes in 
the contiguous United States an<l confinino: them to i-eservations. 

In ISTl, 4 years after the i?iirchase of Alaska, Congiess forbid any 
further treaties between the Federal Government and Indian ti^ibes, 
thus depriving the Alaskan Natives of the early opportxmity to settle „ 
their 1 and claims. 

The Organic Act of 1S84 raised Alaskans status a notch from a cus- 
toms district to a land district. Among other things, it extended the ^ 
U.S. mining laws, principally the Mineral IxJcation Act of 
1ST2. to Alaska, which became" important a few years later when 
irold wixs discovered near •Timcau, 

" The Organic Act of 1SS4 noted the unusual legal position of the ^ 

Alaskan Natives by providing — 

Tbat the Indians or other persons in said district shaU not be disturbed in the 
IKJSsesslon of any lands actuaUy in their, nse or occiipntion or now claimed by 
t?hem, bnt the terms under Tchich snch persons may acquire the title to sncli 
lands' is reserved for f utnre lejri^lation by Confess, 

This lan<ruage later became the le^l basis for a leorislative settle- 
ment of Alaskan Natives claims rather^ than a judicial one. 

The le^rislators who drafted the Ororanic Act knew very little ab6ut 
either Alaska or the predominantly Xative population of the area. 
Congress established a special Commission to report — 

upon the conditions of the Indians residing: in said territory ; what lands, if 

anVVshonld be reserved for their nse; what provisions shall be made for their 
education; what rights by occupation of settlers. should be reco^rnized. 

The folloTvin^ year, tlie Commission recomm^ended that' tbe ironeral 
land laws of the United States be extended to Alaska, It also. recom- 
mended that, as the Xatives claimed "only the land <Jn which their 
homes are built, and some garden patches ne^r their yilla^ijes,'' bonafide 
settlers should be enconra^d to come to Alaska to "operi and develop 
its resources." Accordingly, Conprress bepran to extend other land laws 

^ fiome natix^e people maintain tlmt Russia never owned Alaska, hence the r7n! ted State? 
conld not porcliasie. 
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to Alaska. Among these ^wcre the homesteading laws which were to 
prove inoperable there, as almost none of Alaska had been surveyed. 
Furthermore, homesteading was desired for farming and most of 
Alaska was not suitable for farming. Because thev were not citizens, 
Natives could not acquire title to land under the "homesteading laws. 

In the 1880's and the 1890's, in OT>ite of unworkable land laws^ the 
white §^:ttlers began to exploit Alaska's natural resources. The Alaska 
Coromercial Go. was well established in western Alaska, and soon the 
salmon canning industry spread westward along the coast of Alaska. 
Krom the 1880-s on, gold and copper became the mainstays of the 
Alaskan ec6nomy. Although there were deposits elsewhere in Alaska, 
the center of gold production was Fairbanks. The center, of .copper pro- 
duction was the Copi>er Kiver Valley where the Kennecott Mines were 
located. ' 

Throughout this period of exploitation, fe^y whites paid much at- 
tention to the Alaskan Natives. Although Natives were the majority 
of Alaska's population, officially they, scarcely existed- In contrasts to 
the general tnrust of XJ.S* Indian policy (assimilationist at that time), 
there was no governmental interest in the Alaskan Native. For ex- 
ample, in 188<, Congress passed the Indian i^llotment Act; how- 
ever, the new law did not apply in Alaska. 

Meanwhile, southeastern Alaska was becoming settled, arid as non- 
Natives increasingly encroached upon traditional Native hunting and 
fishingOTOunds, the Tlingit and ITaida Indians protested- They wrote 
to the i^cretary of the Interior, but his response was not helpful : 

T liave to inform you that tliese matters aU lie outside the control of this De- 
partment and wonid be proper subjects for consideration of Congress. 

The southeastern Indians then asked for reservation status, but since 
reservations were out of fashion, their request was i^^nored. 

- Various persons, includin^r a commissioner of the Alaskan T^and 
Office-, uro^ed that public land laws be extended to the Alaskan J^atives-, 
but no one listened to theni, until the Supreme Court ruled in a 1905 
Alaskan case, BcT^T^an v. Urvlted States, that the United States had an 
obli option to protect the -property rif^hts of its Indian wards. The 
foUowing year, Con^^ess passed the Alaskan equivalent of the Indian 
Allotment" Act* This law allowed Eskimos and Indians (but not 
Aleuts) to apply for 160-acre homesteads on nonmiheral land chosen 
from vacant ancl unappropriated parts of the public domain, that is 
from unreserved Federal lands.^TTomesteadinfr, however, was no more 
practical for Xative? than for whites. Fifty-four years later^ only 80 
allotments had been issued, and most of those in the southeast. 

In the -15>00's, when the conservation movement bepran. President 
Theodore Hoosevelt^s Chief Forester. GifFord Pinchot, created the first 
of the national forests in Alaska- From the turn of the century on, 
the Federal Government removed millions of acres in Alaska frorn the 
public domain for conservation purposes: national forests, national 
parks, wildlife refupres, petroleum reserves. The first maior with- 
drawal in Alaska was the 16-mrllion-acre Ton^ass ISTational Forest in- 
the southeast wliich was created in -1902 and enlarpred 7 years later. 
In withdrawinpr the land for the forest, thp Federal Govp^rnment paid 
little attention to existi n^r settlements — ^Native or non^N'ative. Much 
later, the U.S. Coiirt of Claims would rule that the United States 
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owed the Tlingit and Haida Indians $7.5 million for lands taken from 
them without compensation when this national forest was set aside^ 
In 1906, Alaskan coal fields were withdrawn from entry so that no 
coal could, be mined: In 1907, more thim 4^4 million acres arouiid 
Prince William's Soimd in southcentral Alaska were set aside for the 
Chugach National Forest. The following yparj Congress passed the 
' Picket Act authorizing tlie President to make withdrawals by Execu- 
tive order without congressional ai>provaL Although the Picket Act 
applied to the entire United States, it was a particularly controversial 
issue in Alaska^ In lO'fS^ the first Alaskan national park. Mount Mc- 
Kinley^ was set aside, and a few years later, a vast national monument 
was created at Katmai. The^next large withdrawal from the public 
domain came in 1923 when President Marding created the 2S-million 
acre Naval Petroleum Keserve No* 4 in the Arctic. 

In 1912 Alaska became a territory • Although no one was certain 
'whether territorial legislature had the authority; one of its earliest 
acts was to enfranchise natives. It was not until 1924, when Congress 
declared all noncitizen Indians bom within the territorial limits of the 
United States to be citizens, that Alaskan Natives acquired citizenship. 

In 1943 Secretary of the Interior Ickes aimounced the creation of 
several native reservations in Alaska pending approval by 30 i>ercent 
of the native residents- One was the 1,4-million-acre Venetie Reserva- 
tion in the northeastern comer of the territory established by two 
villages on the Chandalar River, a tributary of the Yukon. The Secre- 
tary's action greatly alarmed nonnative Alaskans who feared that up 
to half of the territory would be closed to them^bv \he creation of res- 
ervations. Many whites thought that the Interior I^epartment had pres- 
sured the natives into voting* to create reservations. In fact, a court 
later found that a reservation at Hydaburg in the southeast had been > 
so improperly created- The nonnative fears were largely unjustified, 
however, for only six IRA resei^ations were created. Four others were 
proposed, but were voted down by the native residents iand the Hyda- 
burg one was eventually disbamied* The BIA later proposed another 
11 reservations in northwest Alaska, ^hich would haA^e set aside *2.2- 
imlllon acres for the use of approximately 2,000 people, but the na- 
, tives there never^had an opportunity to vote on them. Eleven villages 
petitioned the BIA for reservations, but it took no action on the 
petitions- In the 1950's, about 90 A-illages asked to have reser^^ations 
created, but by then, termination was the official Indian policy, and 
reservations were again out of style- 
As referred to previously, in i935 the Tlingits and Haidas had per- 
suaded ^Congress to allow them to seek compensation from the court 
of claims for lands taken from them when the Tongass Forest was 
formed. In 1946,, Consn^ess had created the Indian Claims Commission 
and thus had given Indians who were unable to sue in the court of 
claims a forum for redress of grievances: however, few natives \vere 
cognizant of the Claims Commission before 1951, the deadline for 
filing claims. 

During the push, for statehood for Alaska, proponents were gen- 
erally aware of the native land claims, but believed that the claims 
were a Federal problem to be resolved separately and that statehood 
should not be held up until the natives' land claims were settled. 
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In most western States, th<» advent of stateliootl meant a lantl jxiant 
from Con-xi-ess of two sections from the public domain ( or K^SO a<Mes) 
for each township for tlic suptwrt of public schools. I'ndt'r this p-neral 
l>rnctice, Alaska would have received about '21 million acres ot public 
tlomuin "hinds to administer for re\enue jmrposes. Instead, Alaska 
received 1<>2 million acres, rou»rhlv one-third of the total acreajzc of 
the State. This frrant was more than the total land orrant to all other 
western States combined. Mcmhei-s of the House and Senate Interior 
("ommittees who drafted the statehood bill ubjjndoned the precedent 
of numbered section's for several reasons. Fii-st, since Alaska was un- 
sarveved for the most x^a^^ there were few townshii^s. To survey the 
territor^' before statehood was out of the <piestion ])ccause it would 
take so'lonir- Secondlv, in Ahiska where the land is of varyinir value, 
in place g-rants couklhave resulted in the States receivin^r lands with 
little foreseeable economic value. Finally, from a land management 
point of view, havinfr small tracts of State hind isolated from one 
another is unwieldv. Instead. Alask^i could choose its revenue land in 
rcaso^iablc compact tnicts from any place in the ])ublic domain. 

Statehooil «:ave the ?tate ;Lro\ frninent the riixht to choost- the follow- 
inir amounts of land (some within 10 years, othei-s within :2.~>) : 1():2,;>.'>»),- 
OOO acres from the unappropriated" public domain for i^eneral ]>nr- 
poses; 40O.()O<"> acres from tho national forest in southeastern Alaska 
for commnnitv expiuision : and 4<)0,000 acres from the public domain 
for the same purpose. Also contined were earliei^ <::ranrs of Federal 
land to .Maska of approximately 1.1 million acres. 

To insure that Alaska would be economically viable, Coni^ress de- 
parted even furtlrer from pre<-edent. Before 1027, no State was allowed 
to select so-called "mineral lands" for example, land where the pri- 
marv use would he mineral extractions. After 1027, States whi-ch bad 
not completed thcic^land selections could take mineral lands, but the 
mineral ri^-hts transfered were inalienable, that is. the minerals could 
Ik- leased, but not sold. Alaska was to be the chief beneficiary o"? ^'his 
102T leo-islation. In addition, Alaska was <riyen a lar«rer share of the 
revenues from mineral leases on public domain lands within its bound- 
aries than was anv other Stato.= Since Alaska is not a reclamation 
State, Con^rress provided that it should receive the full 00 percent of 
mineral revenues includin^r all receii^ts from rentes, rovalties and 
bonuses on leases on Federal land. Alaska is the only State iri the 
T'nion which has tins larfre and continuous source of revenue from 

Fcdei-al lands. . 

In 105S. when Couirress approved statchoo<l. there were 02.4 million 
acT-os of land in Alaska in Federal reserves of one sort of another^ 
20 million acres of national forest; a 2:>-million-acre naval petro- 
leum roser\-e; more than 2T million a<-rps in power reserves (mcludinir 
a second Arctic petroleum reserved : 7.S million acres of wildlife 
refns^es: and 6.0 uiillion acres of national parks and monuments. The 
Federal Government was trustee for more than 4 ntillion acres of 
Indian reser^-ations. The ]>ublic domain consisted of 2T1.S million 
acres from which the new State was to <ret nearly 100 million. Only 
700,000 acT-es ha<l been, patented to private individuals. Thei-e were 

rr, fl,A F-o,l..ral GovprTiTn^-n t : th*- r*>st. r.2.r. x^^rront. Is pnUI Into th*> Voilt^ral rc-clnm it'.on f.iTi.l 
for irri;rat:on n'ntl Ifind rffl.Tmntlon proj**cts. 



uniKM'fot-tod entries on unnlluM: (SOn.OOO, Tims Cou;j:ivss hiul kept 
rou;irIilv ono-foiii-th of .Vhiska as Fedoriil land. 

Altlioujrh proponents of statehood saitl tlint s<^tt]enient <»f the Native 
chtims. was a Federal problem and not an Alaskan one. the Natives 
'themselves were larj^elV silent. Most of the villa-j:e people wero unaware 
of the way in wliich statehood nii^i'ht alfect thenu At that* t iinel't here 
was only^ one slalewitle Native orjTi^nization — the Alaska Native 
lirotherliood and SisterlioocL The main eonce rn of informed Natives 
antl of national Indian or;r:inizatmns was that (\>n;;ress not extin;j:uish 
the elaims when it ereate<l tlxe State of AJusUa. The (^r<j:anie Ac-t of 
ISSt had reserved determination on tlie cUims ^^for futiare leiiislation 
of Con*xress'* and the Natives were fearful tliat Con»ri"oss miijcht use 
this mandate to simply wipe out all of their elaims. They Avanted" to 
l>roserve whatever rigli'ts they mi^i'ht have, althoujrh at that time it was 
unclear what tliev were. " 

The Membei^s of Compress who drafte<l the statehood bill were also 
eoncenied about what tlieir actions Tni<rht mean r/s-a-r^'s the claims. 
On the one hand. thev-waTited to h»ave all exist in<j: claims undisturbed.. 
On the other, they <V\d not want to ^ve the claims any le:ral validity 
they <lid not already ha\'e. / ^ ... 

It is chuir froni their con versar ions recorded din-in<r the public 
markup sessions in 10r>4. that soxAo Senators diil not think that the 
claims were valid. Others use<I tl^e unsettled claims as one ^^ilore iivizn- 
ment airainst st:itehnq<l. AVhen the couHuittee met in lO-l^ to ix^on out 
\he (letails of one statehood bill winch subsequen'tly <lied without coui- 
in<r to a vote in the IIous<^ of liepresent ati ves, the l^.S. l^epartment of . 
Justice advised the Senate not to mention Native riirhts at alb even 
if lust to disclaim them. Senator Ouv Cordon fKepublican, Oreiron), 
who was inmninir the meetinir, and Semitor Ilonry Jackson, who was 
subse<iuently to become the chief si^rbitor of th^ chiims question, airrecd 
to the Depart ment of Justice's ]iosition, Alaskan TVle^rate K. Tj. Bart- 
lett arfrncd that the absence of a disclaimer of Native riirhts would 
lea<l to the interi>retat ion that Ctui^Lrress did not tliink there were aiiy 
al>ori^inal rights involve<h and would be certain to aniror Indian or^ 
jra nidations acroSvS the count i"V. ^ 

Con*rress finally approvecV section 4 of the Statehood Act c^f in."5S, 

which did incUuie a disclaimer: 

As thV corapact witli the Ignited 5<tntos snid Stnto niid its people do ncrroc and 
ilfM'laro tliAt they forever disfhiiin aU ri;rhr and title to any laiuN or other projv 
ertv not jrranted or confirmed to the State or its political sidxlivisioTis hy or under 
the authority of this act the ricrhr or title to which is held by the I'nited States 
or is snhject to disposition by the United States and to any lands or other-property 
inclndinjr fistiiniir rifrhts the ri;^ht or tirle to \vhi<-h may be held by Indians, 
Kskhnf>s, or Aleuts ... or is held by the T^nittnl States in trust for said Xn- 
tiv^^s: that^all such lands or other proi>erty ineltidinjr fishin^r ri?:lits the riirlit or 
title tn which mny be held by the T'nited States in trust for said Natives 
sliall be and remain xmder the absolute jurisdiction and control of the I'nited 
States until disposed of upder its authority except to such extent as the Con^rress 
has prescril>ed or may hereafter prescribe and except when' held by individual 
Natives in fee' without restrictions on alienation. 

IT^ater. some would armie durinor claims settlemeivt henriniis that 
section 4 invalidated the Xatives* claims : Conirress. however, would 
decide tliat this affinned its riirht to settle them. 

After a majority of tlie votei^ in Alaska accepted the Statehood 
Act of 10r)S, the State created a <lepartnient of natural resources which 



tlirough its division of lands would choose, manage, and dispose of 
Alaskans 102 million acres from the public domain. The division of 
lands choose tracts of land from the public domain at a very slow pace, 

f primarily because no one was surow'liat the land in Alaska contained, 
n 1961, the BIA filed protest to State selections on behalf of four Na- 
tive villages. These villages claimed about 5,8 million acres near Fair- 
banks^ whereas the State had filed for patents to 1,7 mill ion of these 
acres. A flood of Native claims were filed in 1961, and the Interior 
I>epartment^s regional solicitor ruled that these claims involved '*In- 
dian title" and that any settlement of them must involve the careful 
deteiroi nation of facts,* This was not the business of the 'BLM, the 
solicitor argued* so local land offices were instructed to dismiss all 
claims on jurisdictional groimds, except those for 160-acre allotments. 

Tlie BIA and the BL^I, both agencies of the Interior I>epartment^ 
were clexirly operating at cross purposes in Alaska in the early 196<ys- 
On the one hand, local representatives of the I3IA urged Natives to 
clailn all tlie land they could trnder any available means and to pro- 
test State's selections of lands which they considered their own. On 
the other hand^ local BLM offices dismissed these claims as fast as 
they were filed. ^ - ' 

The action of the State of Alaska of selecting lands which Natives 
claimed would become the catalyst for the claims settlement- 
Native associations began to be organized at an increased pace. In 
1962, the T^umdTa Tim-es^ a Native weekly^ was created to provide a 
common information linkage for»Natives. 

Natives increasingly filed administrati\'e protests against State selec- 
tions^ and filed claims on land they had traditionally used,^ 

In 1964 Natives achieved a major political viTitory when Secretary of 
the Interior XJdall refused to grant Alaska title to land it selected, be- 
cause of Native protests. 

In 1966* the mo\-ement to create viable native organizations reached 
the State level and the Alaska Federation of Natives (AFN) was 
founded. - 

Also in 1066, Natives protested the new Federal oil and gas lease sale 
on the North Slope.* Secretary Udall responded by first suspending the 
lease sale and thereafter "freezing^' the disposition of all Federal land 
in the State until Natives- claims were settled,* 

In 1969^ former Alaska Governor Hickel was nominated as Secretary 
of the Interior. Opposition to his i^omination existed among environ- 
mental groups, as well as in the Native community. The Native com- 
mimity extracted a pledge from Hickel to continue tlie "freeze^' as a 
condition of their support. 

The effect of the freeze on creating the political climate and pressuirp 
for a settlement cannot be underestimated.** Although much disagree- 
ment as to terms existed, a strange troika coalition seeking settlement 
was created : Natives seekinir ^^titlc'' to their aboriginal lands : the State 
of Alaska seeking to clear Native title so it could select its lands; the 
major oil companies — national and international — seeking to clear Na- 
tive title so that the "freeze" could be lifted and a pipeline built. 

' Bv 1968* approximately 337 ralUlon acrw In Alaska, were claimed by natlres- 

* TTie Arctic Slope Native Association would eventually claim 57 million acres In the 
Xorth Rlope^— their traditional use area. 

« Public I>and Order 4582. Issued in January 1969, formalized tlxls freeze shortly before 
the adxnlRistratloD chattered. 

« See Berry. M, "The Alaska Pipeline*' ; The policies of oU and Xatives land claims. 



The Natives and the State joined togpther in a commission and pro- 
posed terms of a settlements Concessional field hearings bc^n, and 
serious business of hammerinp^ out the settlement l>egan in eaf nest. The 
process would take another 2y^ years of negotiations, lobbying, and 
compromise to produce le^slation acceptable to all parties.**^ 

T Thene terms were to change manr tlmei before the Act w&a finally passed. 

"Durlnj; this period, AFN and Alaskan natSyes generallj developed Into major lobhyln^; 
forces In support of the settlement, and of settlement terms most favorable to the native 
communUjr* 



CHAPTER H. THE AI^A.SKAX XATIVE CTLAIMS SETTLE- 
" MEJfT ACT (AN'CSA) PTTBLIC luA.W 9^204 

The AXCSA is an extremely complex piece of legislation, reflect- 
ing all manner of compromise and. partially effectuated political 
'pliilosophy.^ 

' A. POUCX OF THE AJs^CSA 

Congress states that it intended a fair and just settlement of th^ 
Native aboriginal land claims. The settlement sliould avoid litigation, 
iQlowin^ for maximimi native participation TEvithout, however, creatinfg 
reservatioi]^s, wardsliips, or racially defined institutions. 

AXCSA defines Alaskan K'atives as persons with 54 or more native 
blood. This blood quantum requirement is waived where it is the 
community judgment t-liat both an individual and his/her pareftts 
were regarded as Js'atives. , " - . j* 

C- Tire Settlem:ext Teems 

All aboriginal claims and rights, including hunting and fisliin^ 
rights are terminated and a ^srative right to fee simple title in approxi- 
matelv 40 million acres, plus a shared cash settlement (called' the 
Alaskan Xative Eund) of $962,500,000 -s^^as settled. - ' 

D. Kaxtve Corporation's 

Congress mandated the creation of 12 regional State-chartered 
profit-oriented corporations, and State-chartered cor^rations — 
either profit«or nonprofit — village corporations in each native village. 

^ _ • 

1. KEGIOKAtS 

The 12 regional corporations were to follow common heritage lines 
and hold sut«urf ace rights to land selected by village corporations, 
and in some cases, hold land both surface and subsurface. A 13th 
corporation vras allowed by Congress for nonresident Natives if -they 
so elect; each Native enrolled in the region would receive 100 shares. of 
stock in his/her regional corporation. 

" 2. vn-LAGE coRPORAxroirs 

Each native village (with a population of 25 or more) was to receive 
an allocation of land, based on a population formula.^ Villages -were 

1 Tills brief section "wOI- ilrfillsht tlie pertinent provisions, and Identify «ie entitles cre- 
ated by A^CS^^It ^rtU notrp^ever, .attempt any definitive or- sopblstlcated analysis of 

**i?TnSa^»*S" sonthcaBtem Alasta received tlie least land. In recognition oC the. Court of 
Claims JudsmeatLln tie Tllnglt-Halda stiit. 

. <9) 



. ^ to receiye anywhere from 23,040 acres to 161*280 acres. Village corpo- 
rations were 1fco'^;receive the surface estate to the lund they select. ^ 
^ ViUage^vCor^'i^ations faust convey, title to any tract occupied as 
.V primary place , pf- residence, *a business, a subsistence campsite or 
7 "-^ headquarters fOTTein^eer husbandry- Village corporations must also 
..coinrey a villa^ site ^ of not less\than a, 280 acres to the municipal 
eVelTaiQent in rhe^ village,- or in the event there is no existing villa^ 
iuxiicipalitry^-^,2S0 acres are /to be held in, trust by rthe State until 
^such is created- . - ^ V . / ' 

- . Moneys from the\^^askk Nktive Fund are provided- over a* specified 
tixn,e period to thp regional corporations proi>6rtion,ately based on the 
; ' , number o£ eai^h corporation's stockholders versus the total ,nuiTiber 
V. .of all stockholders. ^ - . ' 

-Seventy percent of all revenues produced from subsurface minerals 
. > ':t>r- timber rest)urces of any regional corporation is^ubject to "revenue 

* sliaring'^ among the regional corporations- Revenue is shared based on ^ 
' ^ ^tliB proportionate number of stockholders. 

' IN"ot less than 10 percent of any moneys received from* the Alaska 

' * Native Fund and jfrom. "revertue sharing'' hy. regional corporation 

" miist be disbursed to stockholders* * - ^ 

* , N^ot less than 45 percent (50 percent adftei- 5 years) of moneys re- 
ceived by the regional corporations shall be distributed tx>the village 

^ corporations in its region apportioned ori the basis of the number of 

, stockholders/ The village corporation must make a proportionate cash 

' • distribution to nonresident ^tocl£holders. 

^ F. Xatxve Ijatstd S'RT.y.cTioys . . 

1/ A,XCSA provides ^certain lands—but not all — fronv^he public- 
domain : iJvational wildlife refuges, national- forest:, and so forth from 
which native selections are made^ ^ ^ - . ;^ 

. ■ Village" corporations (within 3 years) 'were to select lands starting 
from native village sites that are reasonably contiguous, coinpact, and 
^ in whold sections (1-S80 acres). ^ - , " ^ 

' ^ ' ^Approximately 22 million acres were to be selected by villages. Vil- 
lages would .eventually receive surface tiile. the regional corporation 
Tvould get subsurface. If a village selects, land where subsurface rights 
aredmpaired* for instance, Naval i>etroleum reserve or wildlife pre- 

* ' ' .serve, the regional corporation receives selection rights to equivalent 

-subsurfajce acreage* ' . ^ , _ 

The difi'erence between the actual total village selections and the^22- 
*^ million -acre allo<?ation (surplus acreage)' is to be a31ocated-to the re- 
gional corporation, which in turn must allocate^on an equitable need- 
oasis back tb village corporations. ' 

' Ajdl additional 16 million acres were allocated to' the regional coi> 

* ' poration which would select from this 16 million, if it already had 

achieved its full acreaire entitlement pursuant to -father portions of 
- AISTGSA^ . ^' 

An additional 2 million acres is provided for selection by regional 
corporations for historical and cultural sites. ^ 
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2* COITV^KY'A^CES 

AH conv^ances from tlie United States are subject to 
ing rights : £#eases, contracts, right-ofrway, easements, mi 
etc» . ' ^ 

Once selection and easements are determined, a form of title called 
Interim CJonveyance will issue from the Department of the Interior 
which allows for the Tise of the selected land. " 

Fee simple title recmires the selected lands to be surveyed. No time 
limit is placed on the U nited States for conveyance of land* 
^ ** * ' 

3. A JOIINT PEDERAL-Sa^ATE LANT> TJSE J^ZJ^^^'^TTNG COMMTSSIOJ^ 

The planiiing commission was established for a number of pur- 
poses most imjx>rtant of which was to make recommendation concem- 
inor easements to attach to Jand conveyances to native corporations* 

4. EASE3tIE:NT7S 

Unlike standard property law where public easements, and so forth 
would be dctemsSned and compensated for in a judicial forum, or by 
ne^tiation, AJSTCSA provides for public-use easements to be estal>- 
lished at the time of the conveyance Qf land- 

G. SPECIAlLr PrOVISXON"S 
3.. REVOCATIOr OF RE^ERVATIOTS 

All reservations, except ,3JCetlakatla are revoked; land title becomes 
unrestricted. 

Any former reservation may select to hold its land in completer fee 
simple (rather than just surface estate) ; however, if it does so it does 
not share in the monetary component of AIS'CSA.^ 

2. KEVOCATIO>r OF I>n>IA^7 ALLOTME^TT 

The Allotment Act is -revoked subject to pending applications which 
^ma;^0:>e processed at the option of native applicant. . 

3. TAXATION' 

Revenues from Alaska ^^'ative Fund are not' taxable. Stock receipt 
is not taxable- ^ ^ , 

Income produced from investment is taxable- 
Land not producing income is tax exempt for 20 years. 
Any future capital gains tax to be computed from fair market value 
at time of receipt^ ^ 

- , 'ft. ^O^AT.rEiyABTTiTrY OF STOCK! 

Stock may not for 20 years be alienated, sold or otherwise trans- 
ferred, f . 

• Of pre-exlstlns: resex-ratloiis so oelccted. - _ 
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6. STTBSdByrJSJrCE HTTNTTN'G- AK3> FISHXS'G 

r^^Ilie Secretary is authorized to set aside 80 million acres for eventual- 
\^iC»iigressioiial deterzoinatioii as to creation of national part^ and so 
f ortn* Tliese lands are known as D (2) lands^nd native ability to use 
these lands for subsistence is unclear* 

* 6* PXPELTN^E C0^SXBUCTI02^ PERMITTED 

\^ The land* freeze instituted by the Secretary of tKe Interior is 
terminated^ 



CT TA PTEB m. ISSUES I>IIIECTLY REILATEI) TO AjN^CSA 

As previously indic^«d^ ANCS-A^ is an extremely complex statute 
which evolved over a j>rotracted time period* ANCSA attempted to 
resolve tiie conflicting interests of Ifatives, the State of Alaska^ th® 
Federal Gt>veriiment, and corporate petrolexmi interest* In the best of 
circumstances, creating a balance between these interests would defi^ 
nilionally lead to ambigoities and conflicts of interpretation. Addefi 
to this inherent problem are unanticipated consequences winch xilti^" 
mately could occur. ^ 

A-F Cu KKKNT IsStJES 
!• tTONVCyA^CES 05* r-AOT* 

ANGSA contemplated ^ fairly qui^k transfer of title to the approxi- 
mately 40 million acres recognized as the land jwrtion of the settlfe' 
ment to the various inandatediixative corporate entities. 

Affixed timetable was provided for the native corporations for Ia!n<i 
selection* This timetable was adhered to by the native corporations. 

IsTo fixed timetable was provided in ANCSA for the determining 
easements or conveyances of title by the Federal Government. The act^ 
however, does use the term ^'immediately" in referring to' the Secre- 
tary's obligation to transfer title to native corporations. The- nes^ 
step^ contemplated in the process was for a determination of easements 
that are to be attached to conveyances. Once easements are determined^ 
^^Interim Conveyance^," a form of title which^ allows f oi* developmental 
use of the land, will be issued. Eollowing interiin conveyances (-I.C*) a 
the selected land will need^ l>e surveyed l>ef ore fee simple, absolute 
title will be issued.^ ' ^ 

The major stumbling block to receipt of land by native coi^oration3 
is the Federal Grovemment's easement policies and procedures." 

AIsTCSA provides (sec. ITbc 1) that piiblic easements shall be at: 

periodic points alon^ tlie courses* of major waterways which are" reasonable 
necessary to guarantee international treaty obli^tions, a fnU rij^ht of publi'*^ 
tise and access for recreation, hunting, transportatlon\ utilities^ docks^ and sucl* 
other public nses'as the Planning Commission determines to be important. 

The authority to reserve easements is vested in the Secretarv of the 
Interior. The process contemplated is for the Joint State-Federal 
^Planning Comrilission to recommend, after consultation with parties 
of interest, easements "to the Department of the Interior (throu^rl^ 
BUM) for action of the Secretary- In fact, the process at its most' 
expedited fashion for any particular parcel of land, is for BX/M to 
,su priest tenative easements^ which are then circulated for comment 
C60 days) : BLM revised proposed easements are then submitted t<> 
the Joint Planning Commission with supporting data ; the Joint Plan- 
nin^j Commission reviews and revises the easement package and sub- 

Only 2 j>ercent of ATnftVn 's lands h'are been surveyed ; tills process will ta^e decades. 

(13) 



mits it back to BLlM (60 days) ; BLM revievr§^ the Joint Planning. 
Commission package and publishes its intention to convey subject to 

^ I'ecommended easements (30 days) f^^^E^STkn appeal period is provided 
publication before "I.C." isjssued (SO -S^ys). This expedited process 
is to take 180 days or 6 snpnths. In fact, to date only approximately - 
500,000 2 acres of I.C. have been issued.^ Villages report initial, meet- . 
^ings with BT.ilVr anywhere from 6" months to- 1 year ago on proposed 
easement packages, most of which they did not agree to, and there has 
been no action or contact since. 

,^lie cuinbersomeness of the process and !BLM's performance com- 
perency are^ however,, the minor^part of - the trouble ; the problem lies 
with the standards bein^ appli e d by the Depa-rtment of the Interior 
to detenSSne easements. The standards, are broad and all-encompass- 
ing, and many native people throughout Alaska objected to BL^I'S^ 
initially proposed easements as ^'Indian givirig"%-taking back vast 
quantities of land throughout the easement process. While the govem- 

o ing statute refers to "periodic^' shoreline easements. Interior's position 
is for a 25 feet/coastal continuous easement ^ 15 feet continuous stream 
easement, plus numerous continuous trail easements. Where land, wds 
-Selected bjf native villages for primary subsistence activities, » these 
-easements which apparently are designed to give nonnatives full access 
±o native lands pose a*serious threat to such activities. 

Jn addition to the above easements is the "floating transportation 
corridor easement" which potentially restricts usa^?e of a large land 
area based on the future possibility that some portion of the corridor 
may be used. AXCSA. 17(c) contemplates that if the Secretary w^th- 
ctestssis^ utility and transportation corridors pursuant to pre-existing 
aixthority., the native corporations would not select such land but would 
select other lands. The congressional intent therefore was probably 
notr to have- native selections diminished by such transportation and 
utility corridors* - 

(5^ 'Vieios of ^native conrporationj} 

Th^ Bristol Bay N^ative Corporation views its biggest 

, problem as gettincr conveyance to land so that it- -may manage nnd 
\ develop its lands in order "to be self-sulHcient when the tax immunities 
^ run out in 1991. Tt will miss^the oppoTi:imity to develop if the land is. 
not conveyed soon. Tn its opinion, land conveyances have been held lip 
indefinitely by BLlM because of staff shortages at I3TvM and the T^nd 
TJse Planning Committee and because of the absence of guidelines 
on easement criteria and*the unacceptable easement packages requested 
to date by BLlM. BBJ^C has on four different occasions presented its 
land selections to BHijM. BB^^^C would not only like to see an immediate, 
interim conveyance of its lands so that it can begin development to 
in5rare its futirre, but also it would like to see an extension of the niori- 

^ Aj* the ftct lias alr*5dy rnn 5 years, a conveyance rate ot lOO.OOO acres per y<*»ar adds np 
to 40O venrs to convey the fuU acreage. If one were to assTjme tliat Interior conld only have 
^ been Isknln^ title for 2 years (the first 3 years for selection ajid preparation), the con- 
. veyance time still calcniates out to an absurd 160 years. 

' A fnrther complication Is pre-exlstinj» native Allotment applications. In federal, con rt* 
BLM was f on nd to have not properly processed stach allotment applications and ordered to 
redo the native allotment process. These native allotm^ents are of <*ourse In the same -land 
area as the native vtlla;re3 and win clond title to any coroorntlon land ar*»a as the native 
villa ere and xrill clond title to any corporation land nntil determined. BILiM must process 
both allotments and AN"SCA : It does not have the staff for both. 

* This re<5ulrement Is partlcnlarly curiona since the State al^ady has coastline access* 
via State la.w- 
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fx>rium on taxation so that the 20 years exemption starts from the time 
it receives I.C. As a way to resolve the coiiSictf^^BJ^C and other re- 
gional corporations have proposed a solution wh^SSy '^XiCJ^ would be 
granted immediately subject to future easement determinatioiis either 
via negotiation or litigation. \ 

Tyonek i^Native Corporation (Cook Inlet Region) is. the successor 
entity to t3ie former MoquawMe Indian Reservation. Corporation of- 
ficials argue that they should receive' immediate eas€anent-free pat^ 
to the former reservation land because of valid prior existing rights to 
tlie reservation land and because the land has been-adequately surveyed. 

They reject the idea of reservation easements for public use bec|iuse, 
first of all^ there has never been "public use'^ of the former reservation. 
Second, the easements requested are. in direct conflict with, the intent 
- of Congress to provide an economic base for t^e successful futur^^^f 
the village corporation because the easements would impair the surf a&e 
estate of'^jiat base. The TNC does not believe that A^fCSA converfe 
former reservations to 'public use,'' This "public use" view of BIjMI 
is contrary to past usage of lands reserved exclusively for the people 
of TyonelL^The Moquaw^e Indian Kesexvation was private prior to 
A.NCSA in accordance with the corporate TRA. chai:ter of tiie native 
village of Tyoriek. This policy was^supported and protected by the 
I>epartment of the Interior. In addition to the status problem, the cor- 
poration is unable to determine^what are the ''applicable laws and regu- 
lations^^ pertaining to the interim administration of former r^erva- 
tions covered by section 19 of ANCSAj Tyonek would also recommen<I 
that tax exemption^ are extended for ^0 years from the time of 
conveyance. - , . ^ 

The Bering Straits Native Corporation shared many of the views 
expressed by the Bristol Bay Native Corporation, specifically that the 
corporations were held to a rigid timetable whereas the Secretary ^is 
being held to none. * 

Ijand conveyances have, been held up by staff shortages and lack of 
appropriate easement criteria. This delay has stopped all development 
to the detriment of tlie future economic viability of the corporation.^ 

The coastal easements are particularly objectable to Bering Stj^ft^ 
because most of its villages are fishing villages on the coast and need 
to insure their own access to the sea for fishing and for the developrtient 
of fish-related industries. Tt is also possible that the coastal areas have 
residual gold deposits and a blanket coastline easement would compli- 
cate ownership and control of such assets*^ The corporation particularly 
questioned why Alaska Xative IpSnds receive different treatment frcSn 
that given private lands in the lower 4^ Land shouid be first coilveyed 
and then the natives would negpiJiate easements wit^ lust compensa- 
tion. It questioned the vright of the' Government to -take native land 
without compensation via. the easemfentproces^. - ^ - ^ 

-The Sitnasuak Is'ative^ Corporation (N^ome Villa<^e Corporation) 
made the foll owing comments on th^ efTebJ of thfe delays in land con- 
veyance : '^Without our ^paper title' ,we are^ not able to develop our 
lands. The jurisdiction o:& managing the land is still in the hands of the 
Government* Z>uring 4:he tim% oetween the selection of land and the 
actual receipt of patent-, a ^^r^eat portion of the money settlement will 
devaluate. This money will T>e yieeded to protect the" land should tlie 
property taxes reach, tremendous heights. .The long-range planning 
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far developmetnt of tlie lands is liiiidered because we do not know wliicli 
lands we ^s^n be receiving-'' ^ ^ * 

Sealaska Corporation oJEcials agree tbat tbe cbief problem in the 
implementation of AJ^CSA is the Secretary's present criteria, for 
granting easements. Tbe Secretary is allowing BIjAI to request con- 
tinuouSy floating and blanket easements. as opposed to "periodic" ease- 
ments wlii<Ji are '^reasonably'' necessary- The effect of the,blanket ease- 
ments win be to erode the natiye land base imder AINTCS A* 

Doypn Xitd. took a somewhat different position on conveyances- Ex- 
cept for certain critical areas,, Doyon's wish, to develop immediate 
conveyance of land was not its most serious problem- Doyon Ltd. is to 
receive 8 million acres which will require considerable managerial 
capability- Doyon's position is to accept interim conveyances with 
*ieasements and fight the easements in court later. It does not want 
^ "BLiM, however, to stop conveying land because of court battles dis- 
puting easements* 

The.7(i) provision of AKCSA sets up a procedure whereby 70 per- 
cent of each regional corporation's revenues from timber or subsurface 
(minerals) estate, shall be shared between all regional corporations 
on a proportioniite enrollment basis. Kevenues produced from other 
investments or sou rces are not sub j ect to this provision. ^ " 

The major issue is. What is revenue? Assuming that it would not 
be sensible to^share gross revenues, the issue becomes how to calculate 
^^et revenues — ^what are legitimate deductions, depreciations^ et cetera^ 
A further issue^ given the variances in acceptable accounting proce- 
dures, is how to coordinate and ^syBtemixe 12 independent business 
entities so that each may trust the determinations of the other. 

Another impact of 7 (i) , given its uncertainty of application, that 
it may have an inhibiting effect On cor i>orate "development decisions,^ 

Solving thesmechanics of how 7(i) will work is but one step. The 
mere fact of revenue Sharing may inhibit economic exploration and/ or 
development unless the economic returns are potentially very sub- 
stantial ; for example, ^nce they must share, corporations may develop 
only the projects witb the highest returns as opposed to projects with, 
nominal returns. - ^ ^ ^ 

Another serious potential concerns, limitations of mechanisms for 
development. Coupling-^he revenue-sharing provision of 7(i) with 
other mandatory revenue-disbursing sections, no corporation conceiv- 
ably will be adequately capitalized to'^nable it to be sole developer, 
forcing it into leasing and other third-party arrangements. 

(5) Views of Native coT^porations 

While all coirporations interviewed indicated that 7(i) was creating 
present problems, there is clearly a split as to its importance. 
' ■ ^tate Senator' Jqhn Sackett, chief executive of Dayon, Ltd., thought 
that a serious- oversight of ANCSA is the lack^ of definition of rev- 
enue. The- Secretary of the Interior has not attempted to resolve this 
' difficulty and therefore Has forced corporations to enter into multiple 
lawsuits. Somte corporations have already spent what others consider 
7(i) revenue. While other corporations have placed as much* as 100 
* ■ "* 

J Q ^ 
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X>ercent of tlieir revenues in escrow to avoid future legal battles. Sena- 
tor Sackfett said that he does not favor revenue sharing T(i) due to the 
administrative difficulties in monitoring every corporation's account- 
ing system^* 

Qn the other hand, Jerome Tri^, president of Bering Stizaits IfTa^ 
tive Clorp-, endorsed the concept of revefiue sharing as a good thin^ 
since such a mechanism ^ould create a network of communications and 
and interrelationships among the regional corporations. He was, how- 
ever, pessimistic but the amoimt of net revenues that could be shared 
because revenue would l>e severely diminished by State taxation, 

3.; nEPKECXA.TIO^ OF TTCS'AXCIAL COIlEE^O^^rETSTT OF AXCSA 

. (a) Overvie'w 

A^S'CSA sets up a fund — called Alaska Xative Fund (ANT')-T-of 
close to $1 billion from both the Federal Treasury and a 2-percent 
royalty on mineral leases from certain Federal and State lands. The 
portiqn from the Federal Treasury was to be appropriated over an 
11-year period. The other one-half billion is to be paid as earned from 
the 2-percent royalty,- 

To date, practically all moneys in AXF come from congressional 
appropriations, ^ ^ , 

It was contemplated that this fund would be, in part, utilized for 
capital investment purposes by the corporations for develd>f>ment of 
land- . - 

In fact, since land transfer? to corporations are not occuring 
to any meaningful degree, much corporate time and dfunds are being 
devoted to fighting the Federal bureaucracy in an effort to secure the 
land. * . ' ' 

On the village level where the least financial resources are found, 
the sheer management of village affairs, pending land transfers, is 
estimated to be a $70^000 per village job.* In addition to the manage- 
ment and legal costs adhering to an extended implementation of 
AXCSj^, the net worth of the settlement has, sLnd is, bein^ reduced. 
[N^ormal inflationary forces would make any settlement payable over a 
long term .worth less in purchasing power than an immediate pay- 
ment. TVith AXCSA, this factor is complicated by the fact that the 
2-p>ercent royalty fimd has not yet paid out any significant moneys. 
Given the extensive cost overruns of the pipeline, and the delay in its 
completion, substantial revenues from oil resources may still be several 
years away- Several corporate lawyers estimate that the effective pay- 
ment 'has by these above factors beep, reduced to a $250 to $300 million 
level* " ^ 

(&) 'VieuDS of Ncttvve coTporations 

Each and every village and regional- corporation spoke of the enor- 
mous costs — -legal fees, ac^untants, management-, and so forth — ^that 
exist, with the major revenue source being A1S"3F^ a nonreplaceable 
asset with which to meet these cc«ts. 

s'AFX lias made a proposal for cffectTiatlnif coordlnatloii^ 

j» Vllla^res have several different co^crate entitles, and some "Federal and State fnnds are 
obtainable by some of tbese srronps. In a^greifate, however, there are not sufficient moneys 
available Zo support TilTnge management. 
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B. ILon'g-Tekm: Issues 

It is clear from the language of AXCSA's Declaration of Policy 
' that Congress^ in setting up AXCS A, was attempting to establish a 
solution without creating reservations, extended, wardships, or spor 
cial permanent racial institutions. There was strong, although not 
xmammous, support from the Alaska Js'ative community for this iriew. 
- The ^s'ative position, as reflected in testimony before congre^ional 
hearings as well as in A]N\F publicatiorLS on A^^CS A, appears in part 
to be based on an evaluation of the oppressive role of the BIA in the 
lower 48 reservations. Concomitant with this appears to be a strong 
"self-determination'' philosophy to control Xative destiny, and that 
w any mistakes or failures would alt least be their own. 

There, are, however, without evaluating the accura,cy dr IS^ative per- 
' ceptions of reservations and trust statiis, several components of 
A2^CSA which could destroy the overriding purpose of AXCSA: To 
recognize and compensate 2>rative peoples now ajid forever for aborigi- 
nal land claims. The two major provisions are taxation and alienation 
of stock certificates^/ - : 

'^^ 1. TAXATio:sr 

AXCSA provides that undeveloped land'' shall be Nontaxable for, 
20 years. Presumably this 20-year reprieve contemplates that during 
this time, sufficient economic development will occur to permit pay- 
ment of any and all taxes* Tliere are, however, several developing 
fallacies to "this reasoning* Since land transfers have been so slow, 
there is a reasonable pos^sibility that /economic development — net re- 
turn on investments — will not be so advanced as to permit payment of 
any taxes unrelated to income production. Several other factoi-s also 
j^STect the corporate potential for economic success once the 20-year 
protection runs out. Simply put, how realistic is it that any 12 new 
corporations, often competing in the same markets — for example, sev- 
eral have construction firms — will survive intact? The success rate 
generally for new businesses in the TJnited States is not -^suring.^ At 
the village level (205). the problem is made more acute by the lack of 
management p>ersonnel and infrastructure needed for economic devel- 
opment, pertinent question is^ therefore, whether 20 years is ^iffi- 
cient to develop such an infrastructure. 

A number of grillages have selected their land5*^for subsistence and 
isolation purposes. Any taxation of such subsistence land would force 
development — perhaps economically marginal ventures — which could 
seriously disrupt the goals of subsistence and isolation. There are, in 
fact, very few development schemes that do not negatively impact on 
subsistence goals. 

One suggestion- made by sovernl ]S"ative leaders was that, at a 
-minimum, nondevcloT>ed land f:hoiild remain permanently tax free : ^ 
some others suggested* that the tax exemption i>eriod be extended to 
overcome the dilatory land transfer practice and that the extension 
be based on an actual 20-year period after receipt of title. 

"^JTh** e?c<*raptloii docs not npply to Income taxes except for dlshursem^^nts froiri ANT** 
Th*^e little opposition amon^r Natives Interviewed to- paying" Income to.xos^ — cbrporate or^ 

personal on revenues. Some people termed It tlieir civic dutv. 

AlnF:lca do<*s not cnrrently bave a Statewide land tax ; lioxvever, snctr taxing* authority 
certainly exists at botli the State and borougli level* 
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' 2. AliTE^STATIO^ OF STOCK OJblKTJJj'lCATES 

{a), O'vemnew 

H'ative corporation stock certificates are not alienable for 20 years. 
They may not be sold, counted as a financial asset^by welfare, included 
as an asset by lES in determining inheritance taxes^ lost for bad debts, ^ 
et cetera. A^ter the 20 years runs out. Native corporation stock will be 
like any other economic asset — anything can happen to it. 
, If native people are to retain control of the land, they must retain 
control of the corporations; hence they must control the stock. Since 
a large corporation- can be controlled, by a relative^v small proportion 
of stock if collectively held and used, ^on-I^atives^ individually or 
corporately, could potentially end up controlling mandated corpora- 
tions set up to manage and hold a settlement exclusively folf IS'atives^ 

(h) ^ie^s of Natvrmilf<orpoTaiio7i3 , 

Recognition of thds problem by N*ative leaders varies considerably* 
There^is, however, recognition that a "^teritial, down-the-road prob- 
ritn e^sts. The pressure of .current problems concerning land con- 
veyances^ however, seems to have precluded indepth analysis and 
remedial thinking. Some corporate officials — mainly-^ non-i^'atives — 
were strongly opposed to any suggestion that the alienability of stock " 
could be pelmanently restricted some maimer. Corporate attorneys 
at both Devon and Bristol Bay expressed the view that stock acquired 
xmder AJsTCSA was a personal asset which an individual should have 
the right to sell. 

Other Doypn officials were apprehensive ubout the potential of any 
massive sale*of stock in 1991* One suggestion advanced was to 'change 
the corporate^ structure so that each stockholder would have one vote, 
rather than voting according to the number of shares ; this raight 
diminish the poss5>ility of control by an outside ei^tity based on a 
small bloc'of stock. _ ; 

Another sug£2restion advanced by'several was to grant corporations 
^*first purchase'^ rights to any stock* "Several problems were also raj^ed 
with this option ; namely, it'^is^imlikeTy that the regional corporations 
will have sufficient "excess" capital to purchase stock. Another problem 
is that this *^^first purchase*^ option would have a limited effect on invol- 
imtary transfers of stock, that is, loss of assets to the State or other 
publi^ institutions because of application for public, assistance, loss of 
stock to nursing homes in exchange for admissions, et cetera. 

Bering Straits Native Corp. expressed the hope that the corporation 
would be so successful, both economically and as an employer of the 
stockholders, that very few, if -any, N'ativ^es would voluntarily sell their 
stock. Other corporate officials, with varying degrees of wishfulness, 
expressed similar views, coupling the success factor with a view that 
by 191>1, stockholders would be so educated to the importance of stock 
that it would not be voluntarily sold. 

The villages were almost completely unaware of the potential prob- 
' lem of stock alienability. At the villa^ level, the luxury of contemplat- 
ing future problems docs not exist. It has been a herculean effort to 
move rfrom a traditional lifestyle to the concepts and jargon of corpo- 
rate America. The resources for management of village affairs are 
meager ^ and the-a^^stance varies. Some corporations have provided 




• See Cbapter rv. Sectlc 

77-706 — 76 ^ ^ 
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their stockholders with boilerplate wills so that stock can be left to 
chosen heirs* 

Many villagers felt the problem of stock alienability was raised so 
that many, people w6uld in £act sell or otherwise lose their stock in 
1991. 

Some Native organizations, particularly those not involved in day- 
to-day economic management, have begun *o rethink the mechanics of 
AN^CSA and the stock issued pursuant to it. The stocts embody Native 
heritage, a heritage which was received d^rom ancestors, and which 
shonla be passed on to their children* The question arises as to whether 
any person 'receiving stock imder ANSCA should be viewed as a sole 
beneficiary simply because they were alive at the appropriate time. If 
stockhold^ers are viewed as sole beneficiaries, then ANCSA may be 
viewed as a delayed per capita payment not very different from pre- 
vious methods of settling Indian claims. 

This line of^reasoninghas lead some Alaska !N'ative leaders to rethink 
their prior opposition to trust status and- reservations* ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. AT.^ctTTA ll^ATTVE VILLAGES 

Quite clearly, Alaska Natives Tpere govemiiig themselves for thou- 
sands of years prior to their contact with the Russian- American com- 
pany or the U-S. Government. Native village governments organized 
along western lines occurred with application of the Indian Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1934 (IRA) as amended by the act of May 1, 1936. 

The first step in the process of formally organizing Alaska Natrres 
came prior to me application of the IRA with the passage of the J»i a- 
tive T^wnsite Act of 1926 which authorized the Secretary of the Ix^ 
terior to issue a patent to a trustee for nou mineral public lands claimed 
and occupied by Natives as a town or village site. The trustee could m 
turn convey by restricted deeds the village or individual lot to adult 
Natives. The act further authorized the surveying of the villages mto 
lots, blocks, and streets. ^ -e*T, t-da 

The act of May 1, 1936, was passed to remedy the faolure of the IRA 
to extend the incorporation and credit villa^ to Alaska, but more 
importantly to authorize an entity or organization which was 
suited to Al«g^-fl- Natives. Section 7 of the act of May 1, 1936 provided 
that: 

Gromis of Indians In Alaska not heretofore recognized as bands or tribes but 
liavinK a common bond of occupation, or association, or residents TvitMn a w^- 
defin^ neigbborbood conmmnity or rural district, be organized to adopt constitu- 
tions and bylaws and to receive charters of incorporation. ... 

Three kinds of organizations were then possible under the IRA as 
applied to Alaska: (1) Native viUages organized for municipal ptur- 
poses; (2) groups organized solely for business purposes; and (3) 
groups not comprisiag all the residents of the locality, but havmg a 
«>mmon bond of occupation, that is, fishermen's cooperative. Of 215 
recognize^d Native villages, 70 adopted the^rovisions of the IRA while 
145 retained traditional modes. -, ^ - i ^ at i /io 

I>ursuant to Public Law 280, as amended to mdude Alaska (IS 
tJ S C. 1162) the newlv formed State of Alaska assumed cmmnal and 
civii jurisdiction— sul>3ect to specific exemptions — over Native com- 

"^l^Smaing ia 1963, a Federal policy emerged which had its roots m 
tcrri&rial legislation such as the Indian Village Act ^ and the Munici- 
pal Incorporation Act ^ which encouraged Native villages to incor- 
porate as cities under Alaskan law. In communities winch had m- 
S^rporated, the IRA constitution and bylaws were revised and incor- 
porated in the city charter. The city council became the sole political 
entity for the community. The IRA council did, however, continue to 
exist to operate and control Federal financed business enterprises or 
Federal services. By 1973, 84 Native villages had organized as Alaskan 
municipalities. 

iCosslon Xjiw of Alaska for 3.915, eb. 11 ; amended Cession I*aws of Alaska for 191T, 
- a- Compiled I^aws of Alaska for 1933. cli. 4*. » 

(21) 
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A. POTENTXAI, TOJt HOSS OF K'aTXVE CoXTROL * 

As previously mentioned, approximately &i N"ative villages have in- 
-corporated as either first-, second-, third-, or fourth-class cities under 
fetate law- The class o"f city appcftg^i=fe be'^termined bv the number 
•of inhabitants needed to incorporated Fo^ «^^Dle, the first-class city 
requires at least 400 permanent inhabitajr^ and at least 100 of the 
qiiaiihed voters must sign the incorporation' petition- A second-class 
<jity requires at least 50 permanent inhabitants and at least 15 of the 
•qualified voters must sign the incorporation petition. The only real 
-distmction between the classes appears between the first three, and the 
fourth class. Only a fourth-class city may not levy property taxes and 
•special assessments and is not responsible for the operation and main- 
tenance of a local school. Though a fourth-class city does not have the 
power to levy a property tax, at the time of incorporation, if the 
people sojiecide they can place on their ballot whether or not they 
-wish to ir^ose a sales tax- A sales tax cannot exceed 3 percent. The 
-sales tax i^ the only revenue a fourth-class citv has to defray the ex- 
rpense of its village government. " 

Once a K"ative village incorporates as a tmit of local government- 
of the State there are no safeguards that it will remain a J^ative-con- 
.trolled villa<re since changing a purely tribal government to a munici- 
pal corporation means that 14th amendment equal protection applies 
and nonnatives cannot be excluded from the political process. JiTon- 
natives may vote, run^r, and hold office within th^ community. Al- 
though for many Natix-^S: villages of the interior qf Alaska, this is only 
a problem in theory, tKe Kative communities of southeast Alaska are 
facing this problem offoss of control to nonnatives today- Saxmon, a 
^ative village and second-class city, is feeling the grooving pains'of the 
^ity of Ketchikan. On ^^ajuerous occasions, Ivetchikan has attempted 
•to annex Saxmon. The ""Ketchikan Gateway Borough (similar to a 
.county goveramental imit) has imposed its*^propert-v- tax and zoning 
ordinances on the non-rest ^Kied lots in the citv limits of Saxmon. The 
traditionally Js'ative fishing v-illage of Hoonah. a first-class city, now .. 
has 200 nonnative residents out of a total population of 950. Three of 
tlie six councilmen are nonnative. If Hoonah partitions into residential 
lots, the 1,280 acres it is to receive from the ANCSA village corpora- 
tion pursuant to section 14 (c) (3) it may have to, under the same equal 
protection notions, be made available to both Natives and nonnatives. 
With the great influx of nonnatives into the State, esp>ecially in the 
southeast, ^Tative villages will be .hard pressed to maintain control of 
4^heir communities. 

B. rRA 

The great majority of Native villajpres operate either under the TRA 
JOT some traditional form of ^rovemraent. The future of these gov e rn- 

• Saxmon, SydabnxK, Kake. Soonali* Fort Yukon, Ruby. Golovln^ and TJualkaleet fall Into 
tn 1 Bca tggo ry. 

• mnlrwan* 

• JLTCttc Villas 
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Tnents is trndear witli the passage of ANCSA. There are no AN'CSA 
'provisions which^ purport to force, them to incorporate as State 
mtmicipalities ; however, the act^s dear intent was not to establish any 
*^ermanent racially defined institntions." Former reservations were 
re vok ed and Indian allotments statutes repealed. 

What is clear about the impact of the act at this point in^experience 
is that ■'Native villages will have severely restricted ability to exercise 
powers of self-government. Because of the pervasive impact of Publie 
liaw 20^ tiiey are' presently exercising no law enforcement or judicial 
powers. It is presently unclear^ although clearly a good argument 
can be made that Native villages are '^Indian Coimtry" under the- 
dependent community component of tjie concept^ whether Senate- 
bill 2010 (Improvement of Indian Lraw Enforcement) woidd apply to 
Alaska Native villages if adopted into law. In a letter to Sidney 
Freeman, of the Office of Management and Budget, dated April 6^ 
1976, OfSce of the Preisident, the Governor of Alaska voiced his con- 



^cem that Alaska Native villages not be included within the coverage- 
of the bill. It is the State's i>osition that the retrocession of exclusive* 
State, criminal and civil jurisdiction back to the Federahtjrovemment 
and Native villages woiild be contrary to the act'S expressed purpose' 
of not creating any permanent racially defined iiistitutions. In many 
areas of Alaska, this means waiting days before an incident can be 
investigated — in effect, no law enforcement. Unlike incorporated cities 
*of Alaska which have. State law enforcement authority, and therefore- 
can seek LE AA funds. Native villages cannot* In actuality, the incor- 
porated cities visited fared only a little better. Four of the eight 
municipalities visited had no law enforcement personnel* ■ 

Native villages are also handicapped because of a lack of revenue to- 
support their governmental opera tions- Both Klnkwan and Arctic* 
Village do not have sufficient income, although, both utilized CETA 
fimdmg, to salary any village council positiims* The incorporated' 
municipalities do not fare much bettiQr/Five of the eight cities could^ 
not salary their mayor or council. Almost every:' city manager, city 
clerk, and police officer is financed with CETA funds. 

Grenerating revenue will always be difficult given the limited si^e of^ 
l^ative villages. A case in point is the remote Indian commimity of 
Arctic Village. Arctic Village was part of the 1.3 million acre Venitie 
Reservation which was revoked by ANCSA. Pursuant to section 
19 (b) of the act, the village opted for fee title to both the sui^ace and 
subsurface estate of the' former reservation rather than select only 
surface estate lands under the provisions of the act. Title will not 
pas^to the village council but, rather to the village corpHWl^ation. Any 
revenue potential would belong to the village corporation and that 
village council cannot avail itsetf of any income realized: 

Although it would appear IRA and , traditional ]N^ative villages 
can prevent noii-Native control over their governing institutions, dt 
is unclear whether they can prevent noh-!N^atives from living in their 
community. If the village coimcil decides to parcel out bits of 14(c) (3) 
lands for residential lots, like the incorporated village,' it may not 
able to restrict its sales to.only Natives. 
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The current, definitdcm of ^/Indian Tribe" fotmd in section 4(b) 

of the Indian Self -I>eteimination Act include = 

. • any Indian fcribe, band, nation* or other organized group or commnnlty, 
including any Alaslcan Native village or regiodSlI or village corporation as defined 
or established pursuant to the ANCSA (85 Stat 688) which is recognized as 
eligiblerfor the special programs provided by the United States to Indians because 
of their status as Indians^ . ^ , ^ 

As applied to Alaska, definition Tvdtild api>ear to include: (1) 145 
traditional T^age councils; (2) 70 Native villages organized under 
the-IKA; (3) Tlingit-Haida Central Council (a tribe established 
prirsuant to a Federal statute) and perijfcps other groups pognizable 
as a tribe; (4) 255 Native villages defined to establish pursuant to 
ANCSA; (5) 210 Na,tive village corporations; and (6) 12 regional 
corporations. \ ^ 

Congress apparently was trying' to deal with the ^'tribal" uniqueness 
of Alaskan Native institutions, Lihfortunately, it created the problem 
of recognizing anywhere from one to three for each village and making 
it uncertain whether the regional nonprofit associations ^ are also rec- 
ognized as tribes. 

As a practical matter, the village and regional profitmaking cor- 
porations pi:x>bably would not avail themselves of the Self-I)etennina- 
tion^Act^ because they must devote their full attention and energy to 
prOTtmaking ventures. All the regional and village corporations inter- 
viewed indicated they were not interested"^in delivering contracted 
seryiceg to villages with their regions. 

it is unclear from tie act whether native Villages who have incor- 
porated imder State law and no longer have an active ERA cotmcil 
are "Indian tribes" with the meaning of the act. Presently, the BIA 
has included those organizations in the grant section of the act. It 
would appear that a city council is not eligible for the special programs 
provided by the IJnited^States since they are merely a uxiit of local 
government of the State. - ^ " , ^ 

If the nonprofit Native associations are included within the defini- 
tion of Indian tribe, the real controversy centers on who should receive 
or be eligible for the grant section and who should be eligible to 
contract. - ■ . 

*I>ata compiled from material sttbinltted by the BIA for fiscal year 1975. 





^CHAPTER V- FIKDIlSrGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

!• The rtepartment of the Interior has not performed at sufficiently 
high levels of effectiveness in the implementation of the Alas k an 
Native Claims Act* ^ -i ' 

{aj A comparatively insignificant ^rtion .of the land to be 
formally* conveyed to Native cori>oration has in fact been c^n- 

veyedjO • , - 

(&) Rather than acting as advocate for Native needs, which it 

shonld pursuant to its continued legal-moral obligation to de- 
pendent native communities, it has consistently taken position ad- 
verse, particularly with respect to easements, to Native interests* 
2* The long-term ability of Native corporations to be economically 
successful is undercut by the si^ificaut delay in transfers of land and 
the severe economic impact of mflation on the financial component of 
the settlement. - - -t j ^ 

* 3. The long-term ability of Natives to continue to control their land 
and -corporation will be seriously undercut by their removal in 19D1 
of the exemption against taxation antfthe exemption against the alien- ^ 
. abilitv of Native-held ANCS A corporation stock. 

4- 1?he status of Native villages and their place within the jurisdic- 
tional structure is extremely complicated by the application of con- 
<5epts developed for the lower 48 which may have little applicability to 
the Alaskan situation* 

{ay The granf^? and contracting provisions of PublicrLaw- 638 
as presently structured are not readily applicable to meet particu- 
lar Ala^a Native situations, ;svhich do vary region to region. 

(b) /Sfany Alaskan Native villages under existing fimding 
mechanisms are economically hard pressed to provide even basic 
governmental services, 

r !Recom3ie:nt)atioxs . - 

^ 1. The Itepartment of the Interior should allocate sufficient re- 
sources to its Bureau of Land Management so that all^interim con- 
veyances are<!omplete bv 1981, 

(a) In the event'that the Department of the Interiop-does not 
have sufficient resources to accomplish the above, it should forth- 
with seek the jiecessary authorizations and appropriations from 
Congress. 

(&) Congress should pass all reasonable requests of the Itepart- 
ment of the Interior to accomplish this tasfc.^ 

(c) Congress should provide for increasing its oversight func- 
tions over the Department of the Interior respect to the imple- 

" mentation of the Alaskan Native Claims Act. 

(25) 
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(d) Where Alaska Natives have had to resort to litigation to 
■ secure from the Department of the Interior proper compliance 
•with ANCSA and are successful, attorneys' fees against the 
/ TTnited States should he pro videdJ ^ 
2. The esasement provision of ANCSA should be repealed^ 

(ay Repeal would mean that .easements would be obtainable 
through tne normal proceedings and legal principles applicable, 

(5) In the interim, the Secretary of 5ie Interior should grant 
interim conveyance, leaving the easement determination be settled 
separately either 'by negotiation ^r, failing that, by court determi- 
nations. / • . 

_3. A2s CSA, should be amended so thats*he 20-year exemption from 
tSoration runs ±rom the conveyance o^f fee simple title to all ANCSA 
lands. 

4. AXCSA should be amended so that all undeveloped lands^ — lartds 
producing noncommercial income — ^remain permanently tax exempt. 

5. Congress should* establish in 1981 a Special Congressional Com- 
mission to determine whether Ai^'CSA will assure the future viability 
of Alaska Native communities, sptfcificaUy considering such, options 
as: . ' ^ - • ' ' ^ ^ 

(a) Permanent nonaKenability of .!N"ative Corporation stock, 

(b) The establishment or reestablishment of reservati^ status. 

6. Public La w 638 should be amended so that in Alaska : 

(a) Self-determination grants should go to Native village gov- 
emments, either IRA, traditional, or municipal. 

(6) If both an XRA Council and a municipal government co- 
exist, the IRA, gov'emments' right should be -prior to that of the 
mimicipal government; the IRA government ckn, however, waive 
its right in favor of the municipal government. 

(c) Regional nonprofit J^'ative corporations should be eligible 
to contract under 638, subject to preemption by individual I^ative 
villages to the extent of their proportionate share of tiie total 
contracting funds available to the region. . 

(d) Any recognized regionarl tribal government should be ex- 
• clusively eligible for both self-determination grant funds, and 

contractiniTi ^ 
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APPEia>IX A 



liOKG^TxsM Pkospects fob Native Owkshssxf aito CtoirrBOi* of Iiaitos Ck>ir- 

TSZZD U2TX>CB Tax AT.ABKA NAnXVX ClATTtffl SXTTZXMSZTT AOT 

I 

When passed hy Ck>ng;xes8 in late 1971^ the Aiaftir^ Native Claims Settlement 
Act was liailed by many as *^e best possible resolution of the land ^ifl^TT>g Jssne.'' 
Stepluen Haycox» Professor of American History at the University of A^agka^ 
Anchorage, called It a ^^vlslonary piece of legislation." Many, both Native and 
non-Native» w^e^also aware that the act- would prbfoimdly affect all ATftoirf^rig- 
For some it wonld alter the nature of their relationship to the land, their, attitudes 
toward it, and their freedom to use it. The land itself was the focus of the 
strn^r^e. Villagers feared that land would ^p out of Native hands in dis* 
cussions flTnoug Congressmen unfamiliar with Ai^giry^ or at^w^t i Natives. Mas- 
sive efforts were z|kiade to inform Congressmen of the needs of Native peoples tor 
land — ^not Just cash, btat land upon which old ways could be maintained^ and 
where dev^opment coiild be carefully planned and encouraged so that the 
economic hardships endured by Native people could be eased by a steady a pd 
continuing cash flow. ' 

The result of that effort was an act which awarded 40,000,000 acres of land 
and $962JS million dollars to Native village and regional cori>orations in A^fl ^im. 

Before the act was passed the danger was great that Native ATggVfiT><y would 
lose allr their land to white encroachments. Nothing in the history of early 
Native/white contacts would soften that perspective. With passage oi the act^ 
danger to Native land has shifted. Now five years into the settlement era, other 
threats to Native land are emerging. Some stem from ambiguities and ^mplexi- 
ties in the^Iaw itself. Others st^m from arbitrary regulations established by 
the various bureaucracies Involved In implementing the act Still others lie in 
the human fallibility and foibles Native leaders thems^ves. 

Whatever the source of threat, Qie possibility that Inin d apparently awarded 
to Natives under the act will never really become theirs, or will soon pass Into 
non-Native hands, is very reaL This paper seeks to define some of those threats^ 
and assess future problems and prpsi>ects for ATft^ftira Natives and their land. 

XI. SsrrrxK&cEz^T Act ' ' ^ 

In sum, .the act provides that 12 regional and 224 (approximately), village 
corporations be established to JSelect, own, and control 40 million acres of land. 
An eligible Natives were to become stockholders in such corporations. The 
Native Allotment A^^jt, existing reserves, and all other claims to Native title 
were extinguished. The land would be held by the corporation in **f ee simple," 
a phrase which comes from X^nglish land law of the late Middle Ages. It provides 
for absolute ownership and includes the right of the ovmer to sell the land to 
anyone or to allow it to pass 'into heirship. Fee simple title is distinguished 
from other titles, stich as' "entail^ or '^fee tail,^ which restrict ability to sell 
or limit inheritance rights. (Washburn, Wilcomb; Red Man: 9 Land — WTiUe Ma^9 
Lato^ Charles Scrlbners' Sons, New Torfc, 1971, p. 62.5 

Ta compensate for the landa lost In such extinguishment, $4fi2j; million was 
to be paid over an U year period. An additional $500 million would be imid 
from state and federal royalties for the development of certain ndneral resources. 
To facilitate, the cash payment the act cheated an Ai^gi^ fl Native Fund-InShe 
IJ.S* Treasury^ Payments from the Native Fund would be made to regional cor- 
porations which would retain part of the funds and pay prescribed amounts to 
I ndiv iduals and villagfe cori>orations. The amoxmt of money paid each regional 
corporation ia based upon its proportion of enrolled Natives to the total number 
enrolled Villages receive, an amount based on their proportion of stockholders 
to the total stockholders in the region. I>uring the first five years of implem^ta- 
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Hon tbe regional corporations win p«iss tbrougli 10% of all receipts to stockr 
r Siolders and 45% to village corporations. In f oUowtog years SO% of receipts 
will pass to villages and "at large" stocklxolders (those having no village 
— enrollnftent)* 

Some additional stipulations of Interest Include : ^ i 

loUntll 1976 all village annual budgets must be approved by the regional 
corporations- 

2: Until IflSl all villages' must seek the advice of the regional corporations 
ou all land, transactions . 

^ In 1991 all shares issued as implementation of the act are cancellea 
/ mid can be replaced with conventional ownership sharest ^ 

4. In 1991 a twenty year exemption from payment of taxes on undeveloped 
land expires and all land within a tax Jurisdiction may be taxed. 

6. Regional corporations may require villages and at-large stockholders to 
participate Injolnt ventures, _ ^ ^ , , ^ 

6. Oa^onal corporations own all sub-surface rights to Xative lands indua- 
ing those under vmage-^elections. Villages own only surface rights. 

7. Regional corporations cannot explore or develop resources undey village 
entiUemoits without village corporation permission. 

8L Regional corporations must select land after village selections have 
been complete and must checker-board their choices, not selecting con- 
tiguous townships. 

9. Every village r^ates to a regional corporation, * 
Though all twenty-two sections of the act are too complex and lengthy to 
- detail here, several i>rovisions are critical to any ^scussion ot threats to Native 
lands in the future, for some threads arise from within tiie act itself- These 
portions of the act will be discussed in the following section. . 

m. CBTrxoAXi Pbovxbionb of the Act . 

The CJongress evidently undertook the settTement of Alaskans laud-daims wjt3i 
-good Intention that Native people not be liarmed in the process: Section 2(b) 
stipulates that : **the setUement should be accomplished rapidly, with certainty, 
in conformity with the real economic and social needs of Natives, without litiga- 
tion, with mf^^-rnTim participation by Natives in decisions afTecting th^r rights 
and property, without establishing any permanent raVdally defined instttut^ns, 
rights, privileges, or obligations, without creating a reservation system or len gthy 
wardship or trusteeship, and without adding to the categories of ^^^^^^^^ 
Institutions enjoying spedal tax pri.vlleges -or .to- the legislation establWng 
special relationships between the United States Government and the State of 
Alaska.^ . 
r'\ However^ several ambiguities in the act, and bureaucratic regulations estab- 
lished subsequent to the act*s passage, inhibit such an amicable process and Its 
well-lntcntioned result, a 

Two sections in particuTkr need to be spelled outi ^ ^ ^ 

^Section T(i) and section 21(d) are especially troublesome; theformer for 
Its ambiguity, the latter because o£ the threat it imposes for the future. 

^S^Sty^'pL^^nSm of all revMiues reived by each Regional Corporation 
from the timber resources and etabsurface estate patented to it pursuant to this 
Act Shan be divided annually to the Regional ^ Corporation among all ^^}^ 
ReMonal .Corporations i>rgani2ed pursuant to this section according to the 
number Natives enroDed in each region pursuairt to section 5. The provisions 
of this subsection shall not apply to the thirteenth Regional Corporation If 
organized pursuant to subsection (c) ^hereof. • . 

rAoufl^h speaMng of Joint regional corporation ventures, the ambiguities or 
T/LTmake. the statement equally applicable to the regions and their own member 

^ rnnaUy the cost of T(i) ±o-4iie corporations Is destructive- A^ Bristol Bay 

Native Corporation spokesman stated to the Congressional (Mgprslght -Committee 
in June, 1976, that though^ admirable In concept. *'l>gal sffid accounting fees 
arising from discord ^^ver the srecHon^s interpretation and application are con- 
suming an astonishing i>orHon of the- cash flow of all twelve regional 
corporations.** ^ . . , ^ 

Section 21 (d)»reads: - * ^ ^ j 

•*Real property Interests conveyed, pursuant to this Act, to^^ Native -indi- 
vidual. Native group, or Village or E^onal Corporation which are not developed 

r 
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Sx£ir^ a" ^ ^^ff^P^ £^*>°^ state and local real property 

_ may toe inmosed OToo^iS^S^J^rtfS^ taxes, or local assessments 

.allotiient of I^d tax. exemption, an 

Sectioii l4(a> reads in part; * . 

ij^^3*?rn^^^ •■• • ^"^'^""^ ^""^ 

r^^o^'jfetlcJl'tlS"^^^^^^ "^^"^^ a Native Village listed 

^^A*^^.^ necessity for prompt conveyance is stressed - 

conv^f^f S'Se^'^" a regio^rl corpo^ratioV^tiriK^tary shall 

* «#r5^ ^^^f «^<3ently intended to encourage cooperation ii an 

^"^e^ft^^s'-of"^^^^^^^^^ ^Z-'S^o^^^fi.^S^^^^^^^t 
^S^\y^^k-^i^lTr ^«,^J>e «l*,^red, accoxinting proceln^^Snd so Sl^^ 
poison, pean. iNative Land and Capital/'Ahtna, Inc., I>ecember t> «^ 

miS?^^*."*'*^''^''^^** regional corj^ration 'preSdt^^e f ailSe' to Seter- 
nilne what are considered to be "sub-snrface resonrces" presets S own klnd^ 
^^i*^ ^'^^ resource, but whether Iti^ to^S^nJid?rS^ ^cl 

- -s!^»^^io4« •^^^t^ According to attorneys for Eklutna Corporation. 
^«5iS2^ ^^^5°^^ present themselves with regard to topsoil ^d 

^arrysrtone, ro<^ and other materials which are generaU^ in large pStbiSS' 

" SJ,,^^ ^^^"^ ""^^"^ surface i&elf . Another Sla of mSSte 

would concern ground y^rater and strip-mineable coaL" ' aispute 

^germinations such as this are time consuming, cause divislvenfess -amon^ 

S Sili^^'^'^^iJ^^^ ^^^^^ «^ther viUage or regSfl ^^orSSSf 
to develop much needed capital assets. As Olson points out, corporations 

-•nW^t*.^^/^™,^ of presenting a -united frbnt during negotiations with energy 
S^H^S^Mf,,!"?^^'^ representatives, has been lo^t. The oSortnniS fS 
f^^^M^fS.^ land-use goals and end-use objectives, has ?SnIlarly^bSJ 

sad fact is that conveyances are not bein^ made speedily at all. Five years 
l^In^^SrS '^"■^J^ th? land hlTS^^oSvey^ I^S 

'^^ °^ ^« largest involved in tlie settlement- 
Sfil^'^^ patents or interim- conveyances. IS^ither had any of Its 56 ^laee 
Si^iSSf °™ f ^^^^ conveyance are causing gS^^e^n^S Sio5| 

?ol^2?"tS ?^rr"5nd'^^^^^^^ "^'^^ -^^ty tf 

?°^?5 threat to Native land ownership lies in application of Section 3.7 (h^ 
m^S "^"^^ ^ immediate loss of some Native land for public SJ "^^^ 
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5^*ThJ Planning Commission sball IdejitUCy pubUc easements across lands 
selected by Villag© Corporations and tbe Regional Corporations and at periodic 
SS^along Ch^nr«irof major waterways whl^are ^^^^^^l,f,^?^'Z^? 
iSnuxtee^ and access for recreation, lifting, transportotion, utm^^^^ dockj 
and snch pubUc nses as tbe Planning Commission aetennlnes to l>e 

*^^2>^Tt Identttrfnjp public easements tlie Planning Commission sball consult 
with aiJWnSSteStete and Federal agencies, shall review proposed transpor- 
S^n ^TSd shaSl receive and review statements and '^"^^^J5°?5,JJKS 
Stere^^Vrganizations and lUdlvidnals on the need for a^d proposed location 
S p^SSTeS^S: Provided, That any vaUd existing ^^^^^^^J^^ 
Act shaU continue to have whatever right of access as is now P«>^^ed f or ^der 
eating law and this subsection shaU not operate In any way to diminish or 

"^^sPp^o^'^^S^W patent under this Act to the VlUage Corporation 
aud^erfSSdCo^^tiSiSrtiie Secretary shaU consult with the State and the 
SS^S ConmSS^ a^ sliall reserve such public easements as he deter- 

™^ S>^?^?SS'provislon and some dismaying events sin^ passage of tl»o ^ 
act, will be outlined In Part rv, foUowing. 

IV. TBCBEA.TS TO TTATIVE XJOTDS HT THE rUTTTBK 

Though threats to Native lands seem to be coming from several quarters, Uiey ^ 
x^S^ Shinto two major categories: (1) The easement requir^ent and, 

tteSrSsurTon both viSage and regional corporations to acqu^ 
toporteSttiSr«it stems from the lack of corporate eanperience and trained lead- 
ership available in rural Alaska. 

V 

^'Se^^provides for the L.U.P-C. to identify public ^^^^^^^^^^T^^^S 
nnd "at T^eriodic xx>ints along the courses of major waterways. (See page » 
S tiiS^Sa^^or fuU^oS^n of section 17(b) ). In making its determix^ti^ 
Se^n^^on Is ^iSred to consult witix tiie appropriatestete and f^ersa 
^u^SsSl eS^StTwould aUow pubUc use of the selected areas and in. 

"^l^iv^'lS^SS^^'f^^STfanure of Congress to .be more e^c to 

^lonsought out tlie B^u of i^o^g^^^ preliminary 

-When, 1^ J^^'HlSI^^^ cSSd^a— a form of easements— Natives 
Byslem. for transportation ^f^^^^J^^^^^^cy was proposing more than 
^re Shocked. For <^^^'>J^J^^^ ^sshi KatiirSi^" ( A^^oldf Robert r>^ 
S2^^i«.fl^S^^S^^^^kS^a^^^ Anchorage, l^a Pages ^ 

^^r,^^ fhan ueriodic access points provided along streams^tho 
B^^lfpSSSs^^im^S ^^^e entire'SUst and along both shores of aU 

rivers in the sta^ tjttine of Native land for pubUc use would entail a massive 
The «^lt of sr^a ta^g ^^Tjve^i^ Calista Corporation in South- 

loss of land for ^^^"^^^rJ^^Sj^S^ot its lands will be affected by navl- 
. western Alaska, ^S^rf^ 'S^ble". has yet been provided, 

gable waters casements, yet no d^mtoon^oi^^ stilTundeax, but they 

Estimates t^??^?^i^^ofSS2^^notes Roger I^g, former Presi- 
rajige from 5 to XLS ^^^^^?^J^tS^^t^^ijxz $it hearings on the subject 
^ of ^^^.^i^^^^l^tend^ a to sele<5 

X^^^t^n^?do?SiW^^ federal agencies to^take ti.e laud 

Corporations sa*: atmarent that the provisions of the Settiement Act 
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I>epartziient of Intertor and are being used by tbe Department to effectively 
deprire tbe Natiye43ozporations of many of the rights ot the land for which they 
fought so long andL hard.^ (CCezisleyp William Ij.^ Testimony before Senate Com- 
mittee on interior and Inanlar Affatrau Jxme, l97fi,) ^ 

WithoQt snbartantinl KTatlve poirtlGlpatiosL the fear is that BLtM easement 
decisions will be made by caprice* on ^he basis of factors unrelated ,to the merits 
of the.lssneci» la^respodse £b politicalpressure, or personal Inclinations. Since 
some BliM persozmel seem, dedicated to the position that the Settlement Act was 
really a mistake anyway, the latter basis for decision making could mean 
disaster. 

Conveyance of land to Natives now re<lulres identification of easements by an 
Easement Task Force which is within the^Bureau of Land Management. Clearly 
such a task force is going to seek to have Its own systems of easements adopted. 
Its ability to make" easement identifications prior to conveyance forebodes long 
delays^in the conveyance process — a practice which may have disastrous con- 
seQuences, some of which are described below. / ' 

Though section 2(b) stipulates that ^tthe settlement should be accomplished 
rapidly . . . toith nuurimum participaticm of Natives im decisions affecting tJteir ' 
rigHts and property . . many Katlve i)eopl^ feel like a Yui>ik' Eskimo who told 
the Bureau of I^nd Management in a public hearings ^ feel like Pm Just wasting 
my breath." (Testimonies spoken by Western Ai^^lgnTiq to the BX^M, January 30^ 
1975» Bethels Alaska.) BUI Morgan, Eskimo, said : 

**riOOk at the country. First you're going to take the land away that we already 
selected. And we selected it because we wanted that land — Well sure they want 
an easement. They're going to ease us right out of our land.*' (Ibid., page 3). 

The fear that easements will be planned without 'J^atlve participation are very 
TeaL Si>eaking from past experience and present realities, I>avid P'riday said: 

**The BLtM lias over-stepped its authority ... Alaskan Natives have not 
been consulted with this program from the beginning ... -My people know 
that pl^ns must be made for Alaskans future^ But my ];>eople do^not see these 
plans take place with their knowledge-" (Ibid, p* 14). 

In addition to the Initial e:&sements for trails, roads, recreational access* and 
other public uses, the Secretary has now published a second order requiring 
**floating^ utility corridors for future use iu e xtr acting energy resources. The 
corridors are as yet unidentified and cast a doud on the title since BLiM can 
come in at some future, date and det^ignate a '*utility" or **resource" corridor. 
With this second easement order the Secretary has gone far beyond his* authority 
and against the intent of Congress. 

As William Hensley i>ointed out : .-^ 

" * , . after delaying more than four years before issuing these, policy 
guidelines, it issued them in the form of Secretarial orders, rather than through 
th^ process of promulgating regulations, thereby virtually eliminating the 
Natives' opportunity to have Input Into the process.** (B[ensley,ribld*) 

Clearly easements will seriously reduce Native land options. If unidentified 
easements are permitted, then no land title can be clearly transferred. Sale of 
land, leases for development, , and other land use options will be Jeopardized. 
If some easements are entireljr withdrawn from 'Native selections then Native 
land holdings 'in fee^ simple title" could be reduced to as little as 20.5 million acres / 
gather than the 40 million Congress intended. V^-^ 

2. I^ressure to A^cQuire CqsTi » ' ' . 

-There are a variety of pressures upon both regional and village corporations - 
fo acquire cash. Tliese range from the desire **to meet real or imagined needs,*^ 
as one regional cori>oration executive put it, to the need for cash to meet futture 
tax liabilities^ and the need for dividends. Delay ^in acquiring land for develop- * 
m^t .lends Itself to financial deterioration due to inflation. Slow conveyance of 
lands helps inflation eat up funds. 'Aongh not all corporations are presently " 
within te^ng- jurisdictions, nearly half have some land liable for tax pur- ^ 
poses. Some have all their land^ in, taxable areas* some approximately half; 
.ot±i era* smaller amounts. But all* corporal tons face the likelibood of taxation- 
-^Iready one legislator has proi>osed a statewide property t&A ou all lands not 
already taxable. At least one borough has begtm 'to expand Its boundaries to . * 
Include larger amounts of Naftve land within its borders. Such exi>ansiott of, 
taxable areas threatens every region- 

Therefore^ of all the pressures to acquire cashr perhaps the most^ devastating 
«T>ft fearsome is the taa:ation that looms in 1991 when the twenty year exemptidn 
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ond5«i, or on land whlrh Is dovoloP^^U or itiiprovod p'*^"^ tho oxomptlon deadline. 

In order to meet their tax obligations^ re>rional and vUlu<v£i corporations need 
to have clear title ta the land 50 that Its assets can I>o developed to huild cash 
reserves.^The delays in conveyi^nce hy an apparently roluctfint B^-M jyit eor- 
pornrions faced with taxes intt> ;i dillieult pc>siirf*n. If delayed too lon^ the 
land cannot be developed in tirne to ?:enerate the income to pay the taxes- 

The cause of the delay secma clour to inanv Xati^e leaders As a spokesman for 
tlie Bristol Kay Xative Corporation point:^ out : 

•'The proximate cause of deWy i.s th^ g^t of incjrodxbly cnmbersomo' methods 
employed by Interior to identify and nreserve non-Native interests in Native 
lands. The Rul)e Goldberg contraption thoy use to put . . , easements into title 
dwuments is a &ood example , - • If c^verythintf done within the deadlines, 
if the uocyments f;o into proccJ^s* at ou^ a^reney the day they come out of , , . 
the prior a?;ency, and if there* n^e nb a???^rievea parties (or if nfrf^rieved Natives 
waive their appeal ri;chts) the eai^ment reservaiton process takes half a year. 

''As a result to these methods, the Natives are payin^r a tre^oendoxis price tor 
the i)rotection of non-Native interests.** (Alaska Native Manairement Report 
June 15. 197(3* pace 3), 

Pie also describes the har<3.'=hip such delavs invoke: 
We will have to generate cash^lo^v quicklv as we can if we are to meet 
the tax burdens and corporate takeover \-uinerabiUty that will come in 1991 . 
(Ibid.) ^ " * 

The demands on time, attorney fees, Und ener;rv caused by BLM intran*=:ifrence 
are frreat. Roy Huhndorf. President Of cook inlet Re^irion says simplv that 
BT^M IS *'foot-dra;?:^n5:.'* Their ^'capacity to drain us of energv is awe*inspirin^/^ 
He belie\-es that Con^rress sauced the'eeonomic environment of Alaska too posi- - 
tively when thlnkln;r that Natives cPul^ move into the economic mainstream. 
"Tlie end of tax exemption i>> too short," he says, "and otlier deadlines are 
too/' \ ^ ' ' 

- As a result of the ambi^itics* of the act and the delays of federal a^rencies^ 
Huhndorf testified' in Con^res^^ional Oversi;?ht Committee bearin^rs in June 
oflOTG. that: - . 

**Each Native corporation is adrift in a g^r^ of nti^ration. 

**The Department of Interior is often un^tble tcf speak in a clear and decisive 
way , . . 

*'Our leadership is beinjT drained . . • 

^'Tensions within the Department— between acroncios under the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary — lead to mistrtist, hesitancy and failure swiftly to implement 
the act- 

^'We are bein^ triply disadvaiJ^^^cred by the faim^^ of the Secretary to convey 
la]|ds to Native villages *'inmaediately'* , . , inflation is eatinsr away at otir 
settlement. The grace period from state and local taxation has been sorely 
tJepTeted* And our leadership is beinff diverted from €K?onomic development by 
"disputes over awesomely hostile interpretations poorly drafted public land 
orders and Secretarial reirulatioiis-'* 

IJick Jansen of Chusach Nat^^^ Corp^j^tlou af^^es with the above assess- 
ment of the effect of delays in ^^^nveyanccHe believes the delays "ne^te 
the twenty^ year moratorium" because there vrin be "a very short] time between 
receivinj: title to the land and tii^ation '* As another executive put 4^^. **the clock^ 
is running out." » ' 

Indeed, Bristol "Bay Corporation tes^tifif^d in -Tune IHtq, before the Con- 
cessional Oversight Committee that bo^j^^se of such delaj-s their corporation 
will lose in excess of onevmillioii dolTary^ a sin?rle project, Phillips Petroleum 
was delayed a year in carrjdn^ out pl^^ined exploratory Work becflf^se the cor- 
poration had not title to the property ^here the ^orlc was to take piace. There 
w;ere rule changres ; there were ^o typists available* the corporation executives 
^ were told while the delays went ofi- * 

Other pressures to acquire cash incltKje shareholder pressure to pursue a 
corporate path that w^ll increase the v^iue of corporate stock. Si^iee some of * 
the regions are a step removed fJ^om the subsistence life styles that f^ill, charac- 
terize village life,^ the presRnrf> '^ill be them to increase ^^tock valne more 
than villa>3:e corporations. As Friee points out. **where cultuT"al ^aud economic 
attachment to the land is attenn^>-ted the pressure to raise corporate stock value 
is increased." (Price, op. cit.. p, 56). 

An additional pressure on resource tIq^ corporations may arise from other. 
Ie5?s favored, corporations, .Section 7^) describefi ribove on paee nlaces on 
each region a duty to exploit the region's natural resources- If resource rich. 
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corporations fall to develop, tliey may toe liable to suit front resource poor cor- 
X>oratlQns who lesalty expect to share in the profits from d^evelopment, 

Village needs for immediate cash income also crea te "presaure to develop, 

lease* or s^ll land as soon as title *has been convened. While • regional corpora- 
tions are grnntefi, large smns of money •from the Alaska Native Fund, villas 
corporations receive much less^-A villase of 100 population will receive approxi- 
mately $700^000 in the decade after the Act^s passage. This is a munificent sum 
in lisht of past village poverty, but inadequate to proi)erly mana£:e, the sizeable 
land assets that accrue to vlllaires* 
As Olson notes r 

^The monetary compensation due these smaller villas corporations, spread 
over the next decade or more, is insufficient to allow for manngerlal error* Indeed^ 
l^ven the operational realities facing rural enterprises tn Alaska (high costs, 
lack of skilled mana)?ement) it is probable that many smaller village corpora- 
tions are economically non-sustainable entities/' (Olson, op. cit., page 13) 

Throurfi 1974, 114 villa^res received from $27,000 to $235,000. more than half 
the totalthat will be available in the initial x>ass through from regional corpora* 
tions. If none of that were exi>ended f^r land management purposes but could 
accumulate a year's interest on the total 10 percent, approximately 3^25,000 
woold be available for use by the richest corporations — a sum insufficient to 
administer land holdings of any size. Of course much less would be available to 
poorer village corpKJra tions. Pressure will be great on such corporations to com- 
bine tn joint ventures In order to accumulate enough i^pital to pay ta^es, plan 
UjQd useages, and make a profit for stociii^iders. 

Additional pressure to acQulre cash will come from shareholders who want 
dividends and whose personal cash needs for dally living expenses will remain 
high while i)ersonal cash income remains low. The temptation will be great lor 
village corporations to make land use decisions often ''in direct conflict with the 
desire to pursue a subsistence lifestyle." (Pl:ice» op. cit,» page 62), Thus the 
pressure will be to develop resources in a fashion detrimental to traditional' 
v^alues and subsistence patterns or s^ll land for cash. 

LacU of BwperienceA LeadersTiip 

Unally, there Is the threat of loss of Native land due to the lack of trained^ ex- 
perienced corporate management personn^ in rural Alaska. Positions in corpora- 
^ tions have proliferated far too Xhst for the available manpower. ^Qbe lack of 
exi>erience and leadership reflects itself in poor management choices which some- 
times cause loss of cash reserves, failure to generate income, and failure to file 
important rei>orts in ^timely fashion. Village people with^ little corporate experi- 
ence are doing amazingly well, but they sometimes make serious errors as they 
learn to cope with the complexities of the act- One result is a warning issued to 
three village corporations that the state would dissolve their corporations for 
failure to hold the legally reauired annual meetings and file necessary tax 
returns. The ability of village people to respond to twentieth century business 
and government practices and regulations will be sorely tested. Village cas h 
receipts are too small to permit thfe hiring of large nzmibers of outside consult- 
ants or non-Native experts in corporate business. To do so would deplete cash 
reserves alr^a^ ^rilously lim'lted. Thus most village corporations will continue 
to learn by* "doing — with occasional disastrous mistakes — and without the help^ 
of experts who cbuld provide assistance but cannot be afforded. 

The result of these threats and their implications for the future are discussed . 
In the followinsr' section, 

\ " * V. FtTTUBE PaOSPECTS 

' , ■ ^- ^ ■ ^ " ■ ' ^ - ■ ■ ' ■ 

.Native people lool^i^g ahead twenty or thirty years view the future with con^ 
siderable' apinrehensioh, some hope, and a kind of guarded wariness. The ambigui- 
ties of the ac«; th^ necessity for considerable litigation; the requlremaits erf 
the corporation to make profits; the diflCering attitudes toward the land between 
regional corxx>rations^ which see it as opportunity for profit, and many village 
corporations, which see it as opportunity to cling to more traditional lifestyles; 
the competition between corporations engendered by section 7(11 ; the pressure 
to sell lands to meet cash needs ; the early deadlines ; the bureaucratic drfays ; 
and the Inexperienced cori>orate lea<^ershlp all combine to make optimism difficult. 

Many vadllate between optimism on good days, despair on bad ones. All view 
the future with something akin to awe. Xiike participants^ a great spectacle or 
drama they are both drawn to the str:uggle and alienated by it. 
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One reffipnal corporation executive sketclied a possible future for Alaska and 
Katlve lands as follows r 

1, Tlfe land Is sold to pay taxes or meet other i^eeds for caali. 

2* Tbe real estate market is flooded and returns are low« 

S. UndeTs many diverse tenants with conflicting sroals, land planning goes to 
' ^helL 

Critical hat>itat is polluted and subsistence opportunity is destroyed* 
Sb We all lose. WeVe killed the geese that laid the golden eggs. 
. Tet the same executive says he is l>asically an optimist. Bte i>oints to a lot of 
**rending» tearing* and Native people falling by the wayside In the process. The 
short run Is dark*'' ^^But," he continues^ have great f^ith in the enduring 
ability, of man to survive, even in the face of disaster. We will find the tools we 
need to survive in a harsh systexnJ^ 

Many point to Joint ventures^ mergers^ establishment of loan funds by richer 
corporations^ and other techniques by which Natives can survive the settlement 
which is increa€ungly viewed as a test of survival skill rather than a boon. As 
one corporation spokesman said« '^If we lose the land we lose everything. Natives 
can't stay Natives without land; they'd just be money-managers." 

Given the ambiguities and the threats to Native retention of lands described 
In the preceding, sectionst severa:! potential future developments axe clearly 
possible : 

1* The pressures for acquisition of cash will create a gblden opportunity for 
what one ofDcial calls **thB sharking industries." A buyers' naarket will be created 
tn which cori>oratlons respond to cash needs by selling land or leasing it < for 
s^emes contrary to Native value systems and traditional appreciation for the 
land. Corporations caught in seve:te cas^ flow problems may react in^ haste» and 
under pressure compound managerial errors, grasping at straws in a frenzy to 
develop. Mr'^h Native land will pass into non-Native hands as the real or imagined 
necessity for cash Is felt. Village and regional corporations will bbth feel this 
temirtation. In the process there is every likelihood that regional or village corx>o- 
rations may find themselves with less than the controlling interest in shares of 
stocks. Major industries may control the majority of shares in some corporations. 

' 2. Native societies, once cooperative, will And themselves placed in highly 
competitive situations* Tensions between regional corporations and between 
regional con)orations and their village corporations will increase. A new kind 
0t Native vs. Native economic conflict will be set in motion. The beginning of 
fyti^ can already be seen in conflict and confusions gen em ted by the ambiguous 
Iirovlslons of 7(1). •* 

3. Some land will be lost for failure to pay taxes. As population increases in 
.A^ i *>?Tr5t, local g^ovemment boundaries in what now comprises the Unorganized - 
Borough — ^that vast portion of jrufal Alaska without local government and out- 
side taxing Jurisdictions — will naturally expand. All corporations will be faced 
with t^^ liabilities on a mammoth scale. Not all . will be able to generate revenues 
sufficient to me^ their tax oblibations and their other commitments as v^relL 
Some land will fall back into local, state or federal government hands. One 
corporation official posed the difficulty succinctly : 

VWe wallE a very delicate balance between the need for cash and the need to 
hold on to our land, I^ike the unfortunate soldier in Vietnam who had to destroy 
a village tq save it, we find ourselves in the peculiar position where we may 
have to sell the land in order to be able to afford to keep it." 

4. Native Alaskans 'Jeis a particular kind of people with special characteristics, 
a unique set of attitudes, beliefs and other cultural attribute, may disappear. ' 
They may become assimilated under the pressure of a land claims settlement 
many saw as a way of preserving their culture through control^ of their own 
land. What education and religion have failed t*o do after one hianderd years 
of effort^ the settlement act may accomplish in twenty years as everyone becomes 
involved in the drive* re<ruired by law, to make a profit from the land* Village 
values will ^ be transformed to western corporate values: corporate executive 
leadership will replace traditional leadership, and Alaska Natives will be lost 
in the mythical American "mainstream/^ 

For some Native people already on the road to assimilation such an outcome 
is tolerable, but for the two-thirds of Alaskan Eskimos, Indians and Aleuts 
who carefully chose to enroll in villages rather than cities or towns, and who 
see their villages as home, such an out^jjpie is tragd c. 

In a telling discussion of the history of land settlements with Indians in 
the lower 4S, a professor of law noted that : 
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"rieasinir was not allowed (as part of tlie I>awes Act of 1887) because it was 
felt that by aliowintr non-Iilrtlnna to obtain possession^ the Indians would be 
inhibited from ben^daUsFHulnsr the^ land. €onffres^ beUeved that labor rather 
capital th^ way v^tlte mainstreanu^' (Monroe Price In a public speech, 
▲nchorax^e, Alaska. Jane 17^ 1966w) TRinpHjioi^* is mine. HJS. 

One purpose of the Dawea Act was to •'civilize*' Indians by ^ving them a 
little land to farm. It was believed that pride of ownership aud working the 
sou would help tlje TndlsTi adopt white ways rapidly. I^and would accomplish 
what schools and missions could not. But under the terms of the Alaska Natlvd 
Claims Se tt l e ment Act we are now providing not only land, but also capital, and 
cajdtal la the **way to the mainstream.'' Land was always the way to maintain 
'andlanneas,^ though non-Indians didn't realize it. Money corrupts culture in 
a way the land cannot. X^and" only irrupts when it is viewed as a commodity, 
a tool for profit. Such a view is required by the^ct, and the lmi>ort of it is clear : 
Assimilation for AinHir«T^ Xatives. 

All of the above alternatives for the future are very x>ossible. 

Sp eating at a -public conference called, ^*Alaslca*s Xiand and XJf estyle — ^1990.** 
Monroe Price^ attorney for Cook Inlet Regional Corporation and author of the 
text ^'Law and the American Indian*'' said : ^ 

**The act is clearly in the termizmtionist tradition ... It was, and still Is, 
looked at aa a technique for placing large parts erf the state; In private hands ... 
the non-Xative expectation seems to be that lands involved will only be tem- 
porarily In Native ownership ... 

"In this sense, the Native I^and Claims Settlement Act Is the dear descendant 
of the earliest American approaches to Indian policy. Native occupancy Is 
undisturbed — until there ia pressure f qt Native lands," 

Unless Oongressional action can combine with. Native's innate wisdom and 
survivalt^skiUs so that ambiguities in the act may be cleared up promptly and 
the settlem^t achieved in the fashion outlined in Section 2(d) , his assessment 
will be true — ^the land will be ours until others want It. 
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^ APPENDIX B. INTERVIEWS ANT* QUESTIONNAIRES 

80I7T2XSA6T JLX^SKA 

JL Saxman 

2. Etydaburs: 

3. K&ke 

5. Klokwau 

6. Sea In ska Co irpo ration 

T. Tlingit Hal da Central Council 

JLIVCSORAOS 

8. Alaskan federation of Natives 

9. Alaskaji Xatlve Foundation 
lO- Tyonek Native Corporation 
11, Bristol Bay^ Native Corporation 
12: Rnr Al Cap 

13. X^nd TTse Planning Committee 

i>q,YAi7 BEoiorr 

14-15. I>oyan, Inc ' . 

' vlft. Fort Tnkon ^ 
- IT, Arctic Villas ^ ^ 
1& fi.iiby 

19, Tanana Clilefs (mlssingr) 

' BEKTWa' STRAITS BHGIOIV 

2(V-21- Bering: Straits Native Corporation 
22: Setnasnak Native Corporation 
23- Golovln Village Corporation 
24, TJnakaleet Village Corporation 
25- Kawerek^ Inc. 

QTTESTJO^ ^ATB£S 

1. Choggnng Limited * 
2- Mendtty Clin^g Native Corporation ■ 

3. Sea]aska Corporation . ^ ^- .^ " * . 

"4. Cape Fox Corporation 
6- Kake Corporation 
e;. Tyonek Native Corporation 

,T. I>eneega Corporation - ' 

8, Bering Straits Native Corporation - * 

O.^Setnasnk Native Corix>ratlon 
lO, I>oyon, litd, — . 

Sa xman is located near Ketchikan and Is ifeeling- its expansionary pressures* 
In fact, Ketchikan has trle^i to incorporate them a number of times. Approxi^ 
matelr 150 people live in the village of Saxman, The townsite of Saxman has 
about 360 acres* Saxman was founded when the BIj9e^located some jieople from 
Cape Fox. " 

S fl TTm an has a city ^otmcll, an IRA ^oundl and a village corporation. The 
iramber one concern of Gie Indian residents of -Saxman is how they can preserve 
the land. Originally, a number of the lots in the Saxman township were "re- 
stricted" or free from taxation. However,' feome lots have lost this status and have 
to pay taxes. The people were at a loss to explain how the lots lost their re- 
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stricted status.- Tbe city council, wbich .is a mro^cipal S^^f incoi^rat^ 
under state law, has S60 acres. It has conveyed o^j^r 40 lots to local citizens^ 
Since it is a municipal government, it may not discriminate against non-na-tives. 
T^reforT t^rTS rxo way to keep the land out of the" bands of non-natives. 
f?hS ?Sn^SeS^ tSt the city'council transfer title to the IRA council and 
the IliA council would hand the land out only to Indians. The problem of ttie 
Sty councU giving land to non-natives wiU^^^e intensified when the village cor- 
S>^tlSa con?eys 1^ acres to the city co;&cil If land ^^f-^^^^^J^^^A^^^ 
checkerboard pattern will be created and council will lose control also over the 
la^ The^ty w\Scil in order to retain control is requesting natives who wish to 
sell their land to pay the counsil the appraised value. , ^ ^-w 

The vuSe of Saxman is within Gateway Borough and the borough is im- 
posing zoning regulations on the village. 30 homes have to pay taxes to tii^^or- 
5u?h, but it doesn't provide any services. If the taxes aren't paid, they can sell 
thi^lknd at auction. In Alaska FHA has required that land be token^t of re- 
strict^ status in order to qualify for a housing loan. Of course, the city councnl 
can't ta^ i? b?rough. is taxing. The village would Uke to get out of the Ix^^o^^J- 
SSn^l feell that borough is siphoning off whatever power or control 
Sasman has. The city council is responsible for water, sewage, fire, roads and 
street lights; but they get no helj>. The sources of income to x:ity council are 
foS^orage, W of building, water and sewers, and grants. City council positions 
are paid for by CETA grant : clerk, city manager, maintenance. 

Among the typical development problems facing the city council are. 

1 T>ressure f«>m IHS to expand water system, thereby losing^ontrol of it. 
city council leased out lO acres for an EDA project — a warehouse— biit 
the' developers K&T went into receivership, and so ,city councH somehow lost 
6 acres when, a letter conveying land appeared with false signatures ^ 

3. need a boat harbor— already did feasability^ study but no action is being 

ThJ^S>e "fo^ Corporation has 191 stockholders, 109 are from Saxman. Cape 
Fox was entitled to.23,000 acres. They were required to select the worst land and 
now they are stuck trying to figure- out how to generate an income^pmit- 
T^Tir land selection is 6 miles out from the village of Saxman. They hope it will 
Sve some recreation and timber value. The timber reyenue will sustain the 
corporation. People feel that the only way to retain control over the land is to 
deed it to the IRA council- — ^ 

Hvdaburg is a fishing village south of Ketchikan. .The^ present population 
Is about 3bO. which is -an increase over previous ^^^^ ^nd Is due to the cit^ 
Council's vigorous development program as well as ANCSA acti^ties. Trad^ 
tiSiallv the people of Hvdaburg are fishermen, but the closing of their cannery 
Sd the llS^it^ entrv la.V has forced them to develop other sources of mcome. 
BEvdabnrg has an IRA council, a city council and a village corporation. _ 

\t Hvdabur- the ci+y council is both the local unit of government and a 
vehicle "for economic development- Since IOCS the council has reversed the 
Ieve?e economic- depression which struck the village ^ij^_^^he closin^f the 
cannerv through a number of Federal profrrams under OEO. ET>.A. 
DOlT Federal development projects as well as AXCSA have, caused over lOO 
people to return to the village. With some imaginative pTanning, the mayor has 
been able to schedule Federal projects in the .slack seasons in order to__assure 
full employment for the villaprers. The city council ow^s 1S.3 acres ; fj^^ ao-^ 
ari- nlreadv occupied. They will receive an additional 12SO acres -for expansion 
from the village corporation. The mayor opposes restricted deeds because of heir- 
ship problems. The city council provides garbage collection, wafer and sewers 
for a charcre of .?lo a month.' The council doesn't tax turnkey houses, but^ they 
will receive rents from the proposed' EDA industrial park. The council had . a 
sales tax on fuel oil but it is now defunct because the BI.A- never rebated It. 
Recently, some positions on the city council such as clerks, city manager, main- 
tenance men. and harbor master have been paid for by GET A- funding. However 
the council is still in need of a -full time planner who can devote his time_ to 
proce?:sinfr grant and loan npplications. matching grants and adminL-^tenng 
comulex financins arrangements. . 

The mavor estimatftd that he had spent ^SOO m plane fares on one EDA Project 
for pre-application cor^erences. This project involves five feasibility studies 
and seven agencies- The major offered two examples of the need for a full time^ 
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plazm^ Slv^en tlie currttit metliod of i>a.rtlcIpafiTig In ^federal grantsmanslilp.'* 
Indian finance funds arc given only as a zaaatctdng grants so tliat tlie Indian -vil- 
Xage.mxist bave alread^^ recrfj^ed a loan, EDA's mettiod of fxmding programs and 
fTtteyim fiTiqnr^ng r^sjffoires axi expertise ttiat few smnll txibes or villages possess. 
The village lias to Borrow the money from local banlzs for the project and then 
EDA pays off the bank on .a monthly basis. GThe maSoi^thcgight there were better 
and simpler ways to ^af eguaxrd ED;^money and that this method of interim financ- 
ing only benefited the bankers, notTlndian jo^ple, 

'The dty conndl believes in self-determination. They want the earperience, 
even of making their own mistakes; They do not want their programs admin* 
Istered by the Tlingit Haida CJ^tral Conndl because they feel TEECC has been 
assimilated by the FederaT bnreancracy- They feel that they have been dis* 
criminated againstin federal programs. The only program administered at the 
village levSel is BCCP. FarticnTnrly In hpnsing; the people feel they could have 
done better with local control and local contracting, ' 

As for fntore development, projects, the coandl has planned a commercLa] 
smokery^ an indnstrial-parkf aTyl a cedar products factory. ' ^ 

The Hydaburg Village Corporation has 'about 570 stockholders, 230 of whidi 
live in the village. The corporattion will be in charge of managing the tfmbcar, 
They-Jiave become members of the Southeast Timber Corpoi;ation which Is com- 
X>osed of Sealaska and the other village ^Corporations.* TThe Hydaburg Corpora- 
tion has received* $1.5 million to date. They were forced to select 23,000 acres 
south of the vHJage. They would have preferred an area north of the village 
which would have contributed to a orderly development of the village* ^he - 
selected area will not be sufficient for subsistence fishing, especially when state 
fishing laws are taken Into account. There are lOO streams In the ECydabuxs^ ^ 
area that are normally used Jby th^ villagers. If the BLM obtains coastalT^^d.^ 
stream easements, the exclusive use of these streams would be jeopacrdi^d^ 
Since Hydaburg's selection area includes islandks, a coastal ease];gen% wQI 

■A/iarge part of the testLoaony offered by the major and IRA council zfresident 
concerned past th 1 5nna nagement of their cannery by the BIA. In -later coiaver- 
sations with native leaders, BTA mismanagement of native canneries was one 
of the most important factors in creating the present corporate structure to 
administer ANCSA funds and land. The natives wanted to be free of Federal 
lncomi>ete ncy at any ccfst — even at the cost of eventually losing their rdoney 
and Tand. What follows is a history of the age old BIA-native controversy- 
Alaskan IBA councils were created by the BIA to promote business ventures* 
In S.E. Alaska, since the Tnnf-m industry, was fishing, IRA councils usually set up 
canneries with BIA losjis. However, the councils were never - allowed to 
develop any exi^ertise in the actual running of these canneries. With their typical 
patronizing attitude, the BIA supplied operating funds from their revolving 
credit fund to the fisherman and cannery alike' at the beginning of e^ot^ season. 
ILikewise the BIA chose the cannery m.anager. At the end of a good season the 
fishermen an5i cannery paid off the loan. If the season was poor, they went further 
into debt to the BIA. In 1965, after several poor fishin?: seasons, the BIA uni- 
laterally decided to consolidate 4 canneries : Hydaburg, Matakatla, Klowock^ and 
Kake. . ' 

Four canneries and thezT fleets would merge into two, for a total savings of 
$25,0O0 per cannery. :N'one of the IRA council participated/ in the decision as 
to which canneries would remain open. . 

The BIA, without consulting with the Hydaburg IRA conncil, decided to close 
the BTydaburg cannery. They instructed the Hydaburg manager not to tell the 
people that the can:Sery was to be closed even though they were his employers. 
When the IBA met with the BIA" to discuss the next season's financing, BIA 
Informed them of their decision. Tbe - IRA protested but the manager wa3 
transferred to the Kake cannery. The BIA demanded payment of a $19,000 loan 
on the*cannery. The IRA couid have paid this off but only the manager had the^ 
ability to sign checks. Therefore, the BIA declared that the IRA was in 
default and that the BIA would completely take over the installations including 
the fuel station. The BIA did not even provide minimnm noaintenance eo 
that the pier had to be rebuilt in order to lease the cannery buildings some lO 
years later. Tnhe economic cost to Hydaburg of the closing was considerably more-" # 
than the $25,000"saved by the BIA. - * . 

' T^rst, lost wages amoxmted to $80,000-S100,000 a y ear. 

Second; welfare payments mount*:^ to $25,000 a year. 
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Th^r*^/ ^Tiie fftfrfT1t1<>*^ deteriorated and necessitated fenoratiofns .odC $900,000 
(pier, toftlTdiTi&cansewajr), . . ^ 

* * rourtai, th^e army corps, of engboeers cancelled construction of a break-water 
fio^ to the^d^n^essed state oictli^ - ^ 

; TW-ffif^/ f-^^ vnTftg^ ;^rtaf^ ^ self-lielp lionslng program -since ttiey liad a lii^^li 
^ rate'^ nneMnployment. 

The' l>oatowners also snffered economic revecrses because they had to fish for 
the Klowock cannery. They had to repair their ^E>oats at Klowock and they were 
last on the iUst. When they came in with a catchy the cannery wonld taJce Kiowock 
boats first and so' HydaJbnrs; boats lost valnable fishing days. The BIA con- 
' tacted private canneries not to accept Hyd^bnrg \fish or to credit such fish to 
the ^owo^ capnery.^ ■._ *^ 

' The SXA then sent a letter to B^daburg boatowners. ^geatening foreclosure 
If t2iey didn't for Bao wocfc. The Hydaburg fleet declineqr from 1ft to 10 boats. 
The Ba.t^ Izistitnter made a study of the situation and said- that since, the 
l^takala and BEydaburg canneries were newer, they shonld^liave been allowed 
to operate, and the y^Tre and B3owocJc canneries should have been closed. ' ^.^^^ 

There was a hearing in 1966 on the situation, and it was decided that the 
closing waa unjustified. However, 12 years later it Is still closed and "Hydabnrg 
Is in default. The Hydabnrg CJoop filed suit against BIA In 1974 for interfering 
with their manager. \ - - 

The boatbwners of the village continue. to face economic reverses dne to BIA 
T^« mftTH ag^TO^^n f and the limited entry law. IPirst, the BIA * operates the fuel 
-oil distrlbuticai. Often BIA doesn*t pay its i>ills„ promptly so the oil companies . 
wHl not deliver^ Homes and fishing .boats are then without fuel. Second, nnder 
^Lbe BIA. program of financing boatmen, they owe more than the original value of 
-their boat^ yeaxs after the loan. The mayor suggested that ownership of the 
Iboctts should be vested the cannery. The cannery can convey a 5 percent 
^interest In the boat each season if the boat f rtjfills its production quot a. In 20 
y^^r^ the- cannery coxdd have written o£C de boat and the fisheri es w ould own the 
lH»t. Hyd^burgr fishermen have been hurt by the limited entry law becanse 
they fiave not been able to obtain enough points to bny licenses. They have not 
amassed raouj^ points because they fished for someone else, fished in other 
locations, or fished perlodicany in the last few years. Also, insufl5cient points 
have been given for subsistence activities. . 

KaTce _ ; ' ' 

. Kake Is a fishing village south ot Jnnean. The present population Is 458. 
'Kaike has an council, a city council, and a village corporation.. ^ 

According to the city council members present, their -biggest problem is the 
lack of electrlcitv. The Tlingit Btalda Utility Commission has been nnable to 
eot a loan from REA to put in an adequate generator in Kake. Therefore, the 
village corporation loaned $30,000 to the city council so that TETQC, conld put the i 
power plant in operation, However, other vilHages did not have to pnt np any 
money In order to get fadUities. The electrical system is overburdened and 
coiild go out at any moment — ^it is particularly crucial for turnkey houses 
since they are dependent on -electricity for heat and cooking- Presently, the 
villagespends $1,200 a week on diesel fuel. - , ^ , "^J. "k^^i; 

The most important project to promote economic development Is ^^oreak 
water tomakp an adequate harbor. In 196.0 the .\rmy Corps of Engineers QiOTi^t 
it wcrald cost $4 minion : now the cost is $15 million. The Co(rps recommended ^e 
breakwater to Congress in 1965 ^nce the value of the fleet merited it Kake has 
the second Tarjrest haUbut fleet in Alaska, but without a boat ^arbor^^e boats 
have a short life span. In one year alone the villagers incurred $87,000 in boat 
dAmSifc^ The breakwater would not only protect the boats but the shoreline 
* as v^eHa 

rrnlifce Hydahnrj?, tbe Tiilape eowration in Kake tHe Prtme promoter of 
- ecOTpmlc development. KTaker lias sr,2 stockholders, of which 437 -Ift-e in the 
Tfflw. The corporation has received al>ont §a milUon fromythe nativejftind. 
3300 000 was spent on administra tion. -?170.00O in the- commnnity center, ^^00- 
toa loaifc to «je dty council, and the baaance in certificates of deposifc. rnie 
: corporat^n plans to invest $800,000 in a- cold stora*:e plant and to attract 
$600 000 more in additional fnnds. The. plant wonld employ ^^Irsreen 30--*0 
neoPle They have aT>plied to ET>A for fnndinc bnt so far TOA has refosedto i 
- ^ixnd TOoflt-maWnir villase corporations. However. EDA said ^^y wwe interested 
-in fnndini? SAXTCO fConsoUdated Xative Timber Corporation) .The corpora- 
tion also plans a fish hatchery at Hamilton. The Kake cannery wHl he closed 



this smniner«becaxiBe.tlie state will zxot allow flahtTig izr'lthe a real The coiomTmlty 
Is in ne^d of a short-term, employment program to absorb this Tm employment, 
They also wan^ an ^^ Trp -n gpmgjri t! ^hefeby tfaey can barvest subsistence foods. 

Tbe villas^ cvorporation bas selected. 23;kP00 acres in their core township area. 
Tb^Jtiad. little choice of laxtd to select* The land they' wanted bad. already been 
clear c:nr with the perxoisaion of the forest service^ by a l<^:sing company jnst 
prior to the passage of the ANCSA. It is ironic that the forest service is trylns to 
comi>d^ SANTCO to harvest on a sustained yield basis- 

T be biss^est problem the village corporation faces is preserving *their IsTids, 
When Congpress established the Tongass National £^orest, it awarded TTidtan vU- 
lases 1:ownsites.~The TTn^iaT^n thon^t that the land in the village was theirs. How- 
ever, Gustafson has awarded^ nnsnrveyed or unclaimed land within t&e*town* 
site to be set aside for AXCSA to non-natives. They fed all Indian larids and land 
adjacent ahonld be ^jestricted'' and nnder Indian controL Ij£ ANCSA a4c<S), it 
ia not spelled oixt how the land, is to be transferred from the village corpoi^tion 
to the city comicil and exactly bow^ mTtf>>i They feel the land should be restricted 
t€> natives and if the native wants to sell It, it ^Should go back to the corporation* 

In order to receive^ interim conveyance of fhelr landB th^ have been forced to 
give easements to the forest service and BTiM. If they grant all the requested 
easements they would end up .vvith 18,000 acres instead of 23,000 acres. They do 
not want to grant blanlcet easements but si>eoiflc easements as the need occurs. 

The village corporation ^ces the x>ossibility of paying a steep capital gains tax 
on its revenues* They would like to extend the tax exemption into perpetuity* 
They are thfnirfi^g of converting SAKTCO (Southeast Native Timber Corp.) into 
a cost corporation witb a limited partnership. They will distribute profits or 
dividends to individual partners and they wHl pay the tax 

MoqniotJk^ . ' 

• Boonali is a .fishing village which is located southwest of Juneau. The present 
population is 750, of which 214 are non^hatives. Soonah has an IJBL^ council, a 
city council, and a village corporation. 

. -The Soonab dty coxmcU 3 non-natives and 4 natives so that the council 
doesn't always represent native, interests, Xn fact, the city council is considering 
imjioslng a property on unrestricted land<^ Some natives will not be able to 
pay and their land will be auctioned oflT, I^and titles are clouded - because the 
original village burned down and people were r^ocated Irrespective of former 
rf*i»iTrig_ jpe<^le were jaever informed by BX-A. or BIjM to put in -a cInlTn to the 
townsite land. Now the townsite trustee has been giving unsurveyed and sup- 
posedly unclaimed land to non-natives. .Gust^afson transferred s<yne land to the 
dty council and they will be forced to give it to non-natives if they apply:. There 
is continual pressure from non-natives. -In i>articular a 100 member religious 
colony has recentlb' moved onto 16 acres of lar^d adjoining the community. 

'EDA, has been funding projects through the city coundL The council projxxsed 
a dock and cold storage project but 15T>^ could only fund the dodc Now the proj-- 
ect^ is non-operationaL-since it still lacks a cold storage which would employ 30 
people. . 

The village corporation, BCuna Totem Ck>rporation has ^£68 ^s^aqkholders,* of 
which 54T-live in BConnah. The corporation has rec^ved $1.2 million to date; 
$200,000 was spent 'in administrative cpsts^ $50,000. in local businesses. The rest 
is invested through Seals^ka and the interest on the investments should be 
enough to run thef corporation. However^ during, the first flve years the corpora^ 
tiLon's time and money . haJve^been dissipated in legal battle? to get title to the land. 
Xast month the corporation paid $4,000 in legal fees alone^ The cori>oration would 
pke to jlevelop a. marina« fisheries, small businesses such as a gas station, m6t^< 
and grocery stores* but lacks development capital, The^ are distuorbed by the pre- 
vailing jstate and federal attitude that they are '*rich natives," when the truGi is 
they have received, no land and have very little capitaL The corporation has 
selected 23.000 acres. They were forced to select over thet non*natlves. Ideally, 
they would like to convert this land into a reservation so that it cant be taxed, 
or sold to non*natives. They have joined SAINTCO to manage and market their 
timber^* . 

EHufcwan Is located 110 ,miles north of Juneau on the Cbilkat River. It is on 
ancient village which is characterized by its scenic beauty and abundant vrfld 

^ City councfi su^portm itself from the proceeds of a lloaor store as weU as £rom revenue 
Bhwrlng, 



life- Tlue -present popnlatloii Is abont 150. There is an IRA council and ai Tillage 
carpodratiox>; tbere is no city eomiclL. Tlie main economic actirity is commercial. 
■fl»TiiT> g- Tlxe Villagers'^are teavily dependent on subsistence aetiTi±ies, i ^ 

!rhe Chilfcat Indian VHlage CoxmcH (IKA) lias^ never been aXlOTced anylsifi^nlfi- 
canj: fonctions by tbe SIA. Tbey can bire a lawyer and tbey bave participated 
in federal revenue. 8liarin& Under ANSCA^ the villagers twice voted toi retain 
their original r e serv e of 890' acres witb both surface and subsurface rijgiits. 

These rights would actually have been retained by the XRA counciL However, 
under the present Tra constitution, membership is restricted f o those who reside 
in the village and have resided there for some time. This restrlctloh would have 
left xao natives with no benefits from ANSCA, Accordingly, some of these 
natives convinced Congress to amend the Claims Settlement Act to allow KluTrwan 
to bc^oome a native village corporation entitled to all the benefits which other 
village corporations had received (cash plus 23,000 acres) . | 

As a result, Hlukwan is to receive 23,000 acres while retaining . surface and 
snbsnrface ri^i^bts to' their original 892 acres. Klufcwan, Inc^5*^®«ed over the 
88? acres to the IBA coimcll as a pre-condition to receiving the^S;000 acre?- The 
TRA wm have to pay property taxes on the 892 acres. The village members can 
also participate in the distributions from the AlasTcan Xative funds. T3ie corpora- 
tion lias xmtil January 1977 to select their lands but it aiipears the state has 
already selected all desirable lands in their area. The village ia I^ft with only 
the mountain toi» to select.^ Possibly .a swap of lands could be arranged between 
the federal Government and the state to Improve the cori>oration selection* 

The village sits on an tron-ore deposit which the IltA coxmcil had leased out 
to Mitsublsi. The lease w^ negotiated by the BIA, and according to some vil- 
lagers* the same la^iyer represented both sides. The rentals which occured be- 
tween 1970—1973 are unaccounted for. 
^Monies from 1973, 1974 and 1975 are presently held in trust pending the out- 
come of . the controversy between Chilkat Indian" Village (IRA) Ckmncil 'and 
Slukwazu Inc. ' ' 

According to the corporation attorney, "the deposit wHl probably never be 
developed becatise of environmental concerns, Elu^wan is a bird sanctuary for 
the bald eagle and a spawning ground for the dog' salmon. The attorney thought 
the UtA council should become a city council to avoid, taxation* but then the 
land would be poen to non-natives, Presently^ ten non-native families are squat- 
ting- upstream. They would like to establish a dty council. Villagers feared this 
community would expand to 200 alfalfa farmers. OJie IRA council said they 
did notlike contracting .out to THCC. They complained about the defects of the 
new^HlifD housing: fire hazards, defective foundations, plastic pipes. They were 
a.l5;o 'never informed of the cost until they moved in 'and they were forced to 
sicm aix agreement. The village Is very concerned oyer loss of their artifacts. 
They wanted to know how to protect them. The villafreris have lost their hunting 
and flshing^rlgfitsi: Joe Erot<A ^ said he tested whether they had fishing rights 
on adiacerit land by putting his fishing net out- He was** arrested but. later the 
•charges were dropped- The state has imposed Restrictive regulations on the 
natives while the tourists openly break the:xules on limit of fish. Natives must 
tend their nets continuouslyr Natives must .have a license to transsport moose* 
ThCsfln^ is $X500. The natives can cut fire wood oply if they pay for a i>ermlt, 

SxXTEME3^ by Iketo Spaeks EowAir, ..^•KEsmErra* of KixncwAir, Ijtc. 

Elukwan^ a Tlingit village located 110 miles north of Juneau, Alaska, is the 
honfe of the Chilkat Indians. A fierce^ proud people, the Chilfcats were the most 
.powerful df the Tlingit groups. Tbe source of that power was their economic 
riches garnered from the lands whictf they dominated - and utilized. The area 
was a vniassive one, extending from -what is now the nqrth*em-most area of 
British Columbia* Canada, south to Bemers Bay, Just noirth of Juneau. - 

Sowever. despite a- history of continuous use of at least S million acres. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson signed^ 'on April 21^ 191S, Executive Order No. 1704, 
creating^ an 800 acre reserve for the. Chi lira t Indians of Klulcwan. Two years 
later;- Executive -Order No. 2227, elctablished a native sanitarium reserve of 
82 acres, two miles from the villagre. 

3^ See the attached statement for details of this problem. ^ ^. 
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Executive Order No. 3673, signed by President Warren Harding, rednced.the- 
bound^es of the reserve and decreased ^e acreage to 492 acres. However, on 
April 27, 1943^ the Secretary of the Interior granted additional lands so that 
the total reserve was comprised of 810 acres. Throughout, the sanitarium reserve 
remained intact. \ 
; In 1946, Public lAnd Order No, .324 was promulgated, withdrawing 12,800 
acres for cl a s sifl cation as the Klukwan Reservation. However, a public hearing 
on that proposal, held in Klukwan 4)n October 15, 1946, produced some aston- 
idling results^ In an unprecedented decision by an Indian group, Klukwan re- 
fused to accept the traditional r^ervation concept The villagers, in lengthy^ 
testimony, decried not only the stigma attach^ to the word but also the fact 
that they would not be given fee title. Even mori important^ they catalogued th5 
deficiencies of the designated land which was not the economically viable acreage- 
they had for centuries occupied and utilized. Furthermore, the village inhabitants- 
complained of the small area which was proposed, and clearly and unmistakably 
laid dalm to their traditional lands.' ot^i^uijr , 

The Honorable J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior, on December 9, 1946. 
approved the recommendations of the hearing officer that the reservation pro- 
posal in J>nbUc lAnd Order No. 324.l)fe rejected andthat hearings be held to de- 
teoQlne the possessory claims of the Klukwan natives. As ^result, on May 27. 
PiAUc lAnd Order 373 revoked PubUc Land Order 324 as it appUed to 
. Unfortunately, the good intentions manifested by the Department of the In- 
Z^^^ pursued. No hearings were ever held and no activity witlL 

r^pert to Klukwan took place for ten years, except for an attempt by TnTTring 
interests to have the reserve totally revoked. uixuu^ 

On September 2, 1957, Congress passed PJL. 85-271, redefining the boundaries^ 
■ of tiie reservation and granting to the natives the right to^lease theit land for 
naning purposea 

. J?^^*^' ^® Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 85 Stat 688, et seq., 43 tT.S C 
1601 et seq., became law. Pursuant to § 19 of the Act, Klukwan, because of Its- 
reserve status, held ftn election to determine whether the village would retain the- 
reserve lands in fee simple or acceptBtatus as an ANCSA viUage with aU the rights 
atten^nt thereto. Because of misunderstanding and fear,, the election resulted in 
retegpon of the fee simple reserve lands and on May 24, 1974, 892,208 acres, indLud- 
ingthe sanitarium reserve, were conveyed by patent to Klukwan, Inc. 
V^canse of the 1^ leglslatio3^ which empowered Chilkat Indian Village, an 

entity, to lease for mining pulses (the same land^ 
which had b€«i conveyed to Klukwan, Ina in fee simple), difficulties quicklr 
arose. In^ short, there was a grave question as to who had valid titie 4» what 
naa been known as the Klukwan reserve. . - , 

A ^a complex situation was the passage of § 9 of the Omnibus 

Act, P.I^ 94-204. Pursuant to its terms, Klukwan, Ina, tiie native village cor* 
Potion, became a full participant in tiie Alaska native claims settiemint en- 
titied, among otiier benefits,^to select 23.040 acres of land. Chilkat Indian Village, 
the I.R.A. entity, obtained fee simple titie to the 892.208 acre reserve . • ' 

The corporation immediately hired the consultants necessarv for an accurate 
s^ec^on. The experts retained to determine tiie amount of acreage available to- 
Klukwan. in its core township, concluded that there was none. A copy of that 
report is attached hereto marked Exhibit "AV. ^ wj- 

J^^^^^Z^ S^^^^ complicate tiie problem, tiie Bureau of Land kanage^'' 
^^^^''f^}^^^. ? ^^^^ selection of some 14,000 acres within ttie 
core township is to be declared invaUd. Thus, a dispute between the state and 
federal government is imminent oi^tc 

Studies to determine the quantity and quality of acreage available in the re- 

witiidrawal area were also undertaken, 
l^e.bnlk of Klukwan s withdrawal area hasr either been patented to or selected- 
prior to 1969, by tiie State of Alaska. Th^ areas mfrk^ iT b^e V^<^^^ - 

^^^"^ co^d conceivably select While it exceeds tiie 
allotted 23.040 a^es, the average elevation of tiie area is 5,000 feet Snow and ice 

dominant features. Parentiietically,. it should be added tiiat tiie same - 
characteristics imbue the 14.000 acres in the core township which, as earlier de- 
,taiie^ are now tbe'Stiblect of a pending federal-state controversy 
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Sot even U tlie ftereage were either comparable to the traditional land of the 
Chllkats or economically viable, th^^ la anoth^ grave lmi)ed1ment to Its selec- 
tion: OThere-is no access. Economically^ the' constroction oost o?, roads is nnten- 
able. PoHtlcally, easements wo^ld have to be obtained either from a state govern- 
ment which ims. a decided anti-development bias or from a foreign nation* • 
nftTts»ftfi, The practical result of sach a selection wonld be the acquisition of inac* 
cessible land with no economic valne. 

The- whole por pose and Intent of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act was 
to compensate the original inhabitants of the state for their aboriginal cjaims^ 
The compensation was^pf two varieties: Title to certain acreage and cash. The 
payment in the form of "land^ras to consist of acreage comparable in character 
to thoee traditionally ntnized^^ the natives. ^ 

Slnkwan is snrronnded by some of the richest land In Hie state. Undoubtedly 
that fact was recognized by .the state govemm^t when, pnrsn^nt to the terms 
of the AiMira Statehood Act, I^blic I-aw 85-508, it made the massive selections 
which it did. Indeed, since 1961, the state lias harvested 269,000,000 board feet of 
timber whlcii sold for prices ranging from $1.00 to $70.00 per thousand board 
fleet* The dilexnma Is deaxz Elnkwan's traditioiiitl lands have been pre-empted, 
and nothing comi)ctrable has been offered as a replacement. 

Klnkwan^s proWem is xmlquB, In the first place, it is a section 16 village and 
no deficiency tand withdrawals jfbr that category were provided.. Second^ no other 
village In Sootheastern Alaslca fomid itself in^ a similar predi<»ment becaxise it 
wad either In or adjacent to the Tongass National Forest TJndonbtedly, the mas- 
stve^ state sdectlons snrroxmding .Klnlcwan were also precipitated by the fact 
that the overwhelming bnlk of land in Sontheastem is classified as Xational 
Forest. * 

" Blnkwan mnst, therefore^ once again aiiproach this Committee and Congress 
ftor a solnrticm to its problem becanse conferences with the Bnrean of I^and 
3£anagement and the State IMvlsIon of r^ands have proved trnfruitfaL The B. T i- M , 
*i» nnable to help becanse there is no anthority vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior to wlHidraw additional acres from whl<di Klnlcwan conld s^ect 

The Alaska State Division, of ILands has vetoed any trade between Klntwan 
. and itselt In the first place, state policy reQuires a valne-for-valne approach. In 
the second, "aie state feels that when its selection nnder the Statehood Act is com- 
pleted, it have an of the aesthetically desirable land it requires 

It Is, therefore, respectfnlly reqfnested that amendatory legislati on, oo n f - nlTi I ng 
the following snbstantive material, be enacted : f 

516(e)(1). The Secretary is hereby directed to Trfthdra\</7O,00O acres 
from the nearest pabHc lands in order that Klnkwan,^ lac, may nmke the 
selection anthorized by § 16(d>- In maMng this withdrawal, the Secretary 
. ^han, insofar as possible, withdraw public lands of a character similar to 
those snrronndlng the village, and in order of their proximity to the center of 
EZlnkwan. - ^ ^ 

(2> The Secretary make the withdrawal provided for in s ubse ction 

(1) hereof on the basis of the be«t^ available information within siarty days 
^f the'^date. of tiiis Act Klnkwan, Inc^ shall have one year from the date of 
this Act to mate Its selection. ^ ^ _ 

TVlthonffench legislation, in light of the attitnde of the state of Alaska, KlnkWan 
win have no alternative bnt to litigate, raising nnmerons conipler qnestlons In- 
cdlnding the validity of^ the patents already issued to the state in the Chllfeat Val- 
ley- Sndi a procedure will not only be time consuming and costly but might very 
well have permanent and far rea<diing' effects on land title throughout the state* 
No one, least of all Klufcwan, waning that result' The proposed leglslatl<m win 
effectlvrfy avoid it " , ^ * 

Thirty years ago, tte federal government recognized that the CJhilkat Indians 
had possessory claim to a massive land area: The Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
^ment Act sought to compensate f or £hat claim. Today, however, Klukwan is stin 
without a viable area froni which to select its lands. No one Is^to blame because, 
in the complex process of legislating a solution to aboriginal claims, the problCTi 
could not have been foreseen, However, it is now apparent; and Klukwan's share- 
holders respectfully request your aid in its solution. 
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F. M. IrfiOTac^'AiTO Associates, 

^-of^ Iszurs Sjpakksi I Imve reseaxcbed tlie Klnkwan- core townsM^^^r your 
xeqizest 'and liave f onnd the f oUowins acreages i please refer to tlie '"^closed 
8tatx2S plats* ' - - 

State patented lands : A.cre9 

rrSS 3706 \ 3, 415. 02 

Sec 29 \ . 153:05 

Sec^ 30 ^- 384. 53 

Sec: 31 : 456. 64 * 

Sec 32 . : SO, OO 

Sec 34-_ : ^ : 320: 00 

» ■ '* ■■ 
Xotal — — . 4, 809. 24 

fiiver acreage : 

Sec. 80 : 1T9.S3 

- Sec. 83 - : 153. S7 

S^c's 29 and 30 ^ ^ . 254. 02 

Sec 33 ■ ' 95. 58 

- Sec 34 ^ — — - 47. 84 

- ' TotaL . ! - \ - ^TSl. 14 

Total State — \ .. \ 5, 540. 38 

Xotal State selected lands: As per ^neral selection letter 6/16/72 (see attached 
letter) .. - , - 

Pxi-vate lands (except Slufewan reserve) : jLcrea 

SecL 30 L_ _ 73.20 

See. 31 . . 'Z * 28- 69 

.. See. 29 and 32 _^ . : '. 285.56 

XrSS 948 ^ 60 

USS 993 . . 1 J. - 103. ez 

Total : ^ 1 579. 72 

Hlrdcwsm Beserre : ^ 

S€c32-__ _ _ X * 82.22 

Sec 33 . 1 . 491-73 

Sec 34 . : . • ^ 112.16 

Total J , ': — . '. , 686.11 

Total private : ; . . l, 265. 83 

Mineral surveys : 

MS 2205 : 467. 44 

MS 2223 : : '. 1 40. 03 

MS 2206 : . .-i^ 460.00 

MS 2207____: . — ; . . 1 380. OO 

M 2193 ^ . ; ___^ - 1S3- 63 

Total mineral, 1, 486. lO 

2 Eritc t owaezsUp In doabt xd»7 fall under State Selection- 
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Total State patented lands — V;- — 5f 2* S? 

Total State selection — ■ "^^^'^ ? 

Total private ^' ^ 

Total mineral • . f 1. lo 

- Totaf acreage in T2SS, R56E, C.R.M 23, 010-'52 

Additional aroount due to sliortage in grosS Core TownsMp acreage— ^ , 29- 48 

Total entitlement outside of Core Township 23, 040. 00- 

If there are any qnestions on the preceding please feel free to call our office. 
"Yours Very Truly, ~ ' ^ ^ 

" • - - HOBEET' <r. KEAlTr 

State of Azjlsica, 

IjEPAETitEITT OK XaTTTBAX. HESOXJBCES, 

A-ncTioraffe^ June 16^ 1372. 

Re : A-<>60527, GS-1264- ^ 

State Ojfice, ^ • ' 

■-A.nch,oraffey AJasTca. 

GrorrrjC3i£E2T : The State hereby amends the above referenced selection to include 

all the lands in the following area excluding patented lands : 

T. 17-18 jr., R. 3 -W., S.M- ' ' 

T. 16-17 N., R. 4 W., S-M- . - 

T. 19-20 R- 4 TV., S Jl. ' , " - 

T. 5 EL, R. 8-10 W., S.aL - 

T. 2-S N., R. 11 W., S.M. 

T. 2-^ N., R. 12 W., S.M. 

T. 1-2 S-, R. 14 W., S.M. 

T. 2 S.. R. 12 TT., SJJ. , \, 
T. 4 S-, R. 15 W., - - 56 

T. IS N., R. 1 B., S.M. 

T. 13 N., R. 4 W., SJM. - 
T. 28 S., R. 56 E., C R M. 

Sincerely, KEEJfArr, Director. 

i 

^Tlils calculated flsnre l>ased on attached letter of amendment from the State of Alasfea, 
dated June 16. 1972, belngr valid If not valid total entlUcment ontalde of core township- 
wonld be 8,321.79. • - 



THCC refrards itself as a trit>a.l body and wonl<a like to be the prime contractor 
-iCor 63S. However, tbe area director holds that each village will have to decide 
who is going to be tbe prime contractor. Approaching each of tbe 19 villages on 
this Issne will take ia^n incredible ainotmt of money- Among tbojse who could be 
prime contractors aje <1) a recognized tribe, C2) an active ERA council, (3) 
tribal leaders, (4> another dnly-elected organization- Asking the village to decidie 
will create ill will among the commxinity. The area director is Questioning the 
fact that THGC is tbe tribal government. 

THCC has a CETA contract for $40O.CMX> nnder title TIT- However. According 
to CETA regnlati ons, only Indian reservations are eligible for titles II and 
VT. Alaskan natives are excluded becanseof this narrow definition- There is also 
a problem of defixdng **Tmemployment*\ If seasonal employment is counted, the 
unemployment rate decreases and people appear less needy^^s.,^ 

TEtCC doesn^t like decentralization of federal agencies* They feel that this 
approach short changes them in that regional offices are unrespoujsible and slow 
the delivery down* They are dependent on HTTD to finance housing because 
Alask£iJi banks don't have access to mortgage credit, 

Ancltoraffe JLrea- . 

' AFX would prefer that the prime contractor be the regional non-profit organiza- 
tions except where a villagre has proven that it can implement the contract. 

Where there Is rivalry between the regi^uial and village corporations, contract- 
ing will have to be done on a village leveL . * 
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Hunting and fishing for subsistei"^ purposes is mucb jn^e important m central - 
And northern Alaska. However, nOW the ^atives ^re^^^^^^ ^J^'^^^ 
who have planes and so often go^^ipty-^nded. Tius will ^^creflse the exisung 
XlSn^^cf on food stam-ps. For%:tftmple. the Nana Region selected the land along 
thSriver- to assure subsistence ^hiag- >s^ow ELil/^^-ants easements alon^ the 
river? the control of the resource ^11 be out of the people's hands. Also the 
Sribou move south to the vilhi^c^^ If Blm "manages the ^<Js poorly m 
north the caribou will never arrive. The problem ^.-ith 1^2 federal lands is that 
?hlv are l^tween villages. The ci^ribou ^iU begin to hide in I>-2 lands. Ih the 
BristolBay area there were Ave separate withdrav%-als from I>-2 areas which- 

^ M^S?ViU^^^^^^orations didn't select lands for their Productivity or. future 
development but ^or subsistence If they are going to. have to pa^.I^^P^^y 

taxes on these lands, they migut lose th^m. Also corporation stock ch^inges 
hands and a large company controls the^iUage Corporation they develop the 
land contrary to people's wishes- ^ ^ ^ - * ~r-cy sT ^^^^i-, 

Citv councils receive both state ahd Fe<leral revenue sharing. An IB-A council 
can o'nly participate in Federal revenue sharing. ^ 
Alaskan 2i'atix!e JFouTLdatiort 

One of the most difficult probleo^s facile Alaskan natives is the village corpora- 
tion's need for technical assist^Jiice. To (late- the regional corporations have 
a.=:sisted them in setting up their corporations, ma^^as land selections, ana in- 
vesting their funds. Some have even filed village corporation tax returns. How- 
ever, it is clear that the regional corporations do uot have the accountiiiS or 
legal stafC to help" every viUage fight for its land selection or keep their books in 
order. Who is going to keep tracl^ of the stock and the land m order to avoid 
a morass of future lawsuits? Those viUsige corporations whicJa chose to select 
their former reserve land are even worse off than other viUage corporaUons 
because they receive little money from A.^)^. Funds and so have limited access to 
lawvers and accountants and they are Qounderin^ badly- Qi-drig the former 
re=:erves the choice between (1) receiving former reserve lands with hoth sub- 
surface and surface rights (2) or receiving acreaS^ based on population witb 
onlv surface rights, and participfltiug in the cash distributions, was no choice 
at all How can a village which chose alternative number one and which lacks 
-capital develop subsurface wealth? Likevs^ise a village which chose the second 
alternative wiU never benefit frofu subsurface wealth. Esther "^^ay viUage 
has lost out. ' 

The funds thev are now receiving are being eaten up by inflation, legal fees, anjl 
flighting govemrnentf agencies. The natives also suggested one state-wide corpor^- . 
tion instead of 12 which would ireceive only 5 percent of the settlement funds a-nd 
provide technical assistance to the "village corporation^ • , 

If regional corporations devote too much of their funds to helpiug village 
corporations, they can be sued bv their stockholders at lai^e. This makes regional 
•corporations reluctant to provide "service^" since th^y should be .profit oriented. 
So far members of boards of directors of corporations have been unable to buy 
liabilifv insurance to protect themeelves asrainst stockholders suits. On the village 
level the corporations could have chosen to become either a profit making corpo- 
rnrion or a non-profit corporation. However, most villages chose to become profit- 

'Tbe^ANCSA was a termination act whicb leaves Alaskan natives way of 
maintaining their ethnic identitv after l^Ql. Ethnic identity in the lower 4S has 
. been, preserved bv maintaining the land b^ge over which tnbal governments can 
exercise jurisdiction and control. Without control there can be no social and eco- 
nomic development. Under regional and village corporations there is no assur- 
ance that Alaskan natives can rnumtain control of the land or the corporauon 
itself Aiaskan natives can be eas^y dispossessed by sale of stock or taxation of 
land If stock-is sold to non-nativeS the corporate structure would not iusure native 
control of development that is consistent ^th preferred lifestyles. Tli^ corpora- 
tion is a new, alien and confusing concept. The corporation is damned if it doesn t 

mnnitT eriterprli=es mlpht have aided f^fcktillOors far more than annual ^fll'rtdena^^ 
mnk-Snlr corporations often are self-sf rrttiB: 1« that they ^2^^^^^°-^^°^ ^ 

their emploj-ees high salaries, and thelf -^yoctnolclers nomlns-i aiviaenaa. 
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sncceed and" d amne d it tt doea« It it doesn't"' succeed, natives wOQ^t receive divi- 
dends azid so wIU sell ant at low prices ; if tlie coirporation is successful there will 
be sx^eat presstzre on^tlie xzatives from^non-natives to buy their shares. For example^ 
"til the lyofyoxt region, one wonid need less than $3 million to control the corporation. 
One conid emlse dovm tMe Xnkon in isa2 asking: ^rtiat the corporation had dohe 
for the stockholders;. Probably the stockholders wonld say he had received $100 a 
year In dividends^. $2,000 total. The bnyer would then offer $10,OOO for s?tock 
and it would be hard for the stockholder to refnse it. At this present rate of divi^ 
dend payment, it wonId ta^e the sto<^holders lOO years to collect $10,000 In 
(Sl-^den^s, The fact is» no corporajtion is solas: to be paying* dividends attractive 

■ enough to match tempting offers. This is esj^eclally true wheii one considers the 
short t ime frame t IS years entirely too short to acquire the necessary infra- 

. stmcttfte for developmeilt. Therefore, it will be ^tremely dlflkrolt for natives to 
control re^onal corporations after 1991, A. large non-native corporation need buy 
only 15 percent of shares to have a controlling interest. Even if regional corpora- 
tions hadr the first right of refusal, they won't have the capital to pay off the 
stockholders.^ 

Xdkewise it will be extremely dlfflcnltfor corporations to retain their land after 
1991 when it w^l be subject to taxation- If the villages have not been able to 
develop their land because of a delay in conveyance due in easements oi' because 
of lack of capital, the land win not be generatln^r the revenue to pay these taxes. 
This is especially true of those villax^es which chose the land for its subsistence 
value and have no intention of developing it. 

Tt under this corporate structure natives have no way of retaining control of 
their stdcks^ or land after 1991, why did they consent" to a corporate structure 
Instead of a reservation system? Alaskan natives rejected the idea of reservation, 
trust land, and BIA interference, because they s?aw the gro???: mlsmnnagement of 
the canneries in the by the BIA, They felt that they wanted to make their own 
mistakes* Since the majority of Alaskan natives have -always lived in remote 
villages, they did not feel their ethnic i€[entlty was threatened by non-natives. 
Therefore, they did^not lobby for reservations. However, now under the easement 
policy non-natives will have access to all native lands. ' 

TyfmeJc Natvae Corporation ' - ^ " 

Tyonek was a former executive order reserve orpated 'in 1915. It was also 
organized udner the XRA in 1936,- The corporation officials feel they 5?hould rec^^ive 
immediate title to the former Moquawkle Indian Reservation because all the 
ori^nal land (27,0O0 acres) has been surv eyed and there are no comnlicatlons- In 
addition, to the 27,00O acres, they should receive 88^200. They have not been able 
to get title because of easements, BI->t has requested several easements and has 
even <aianged the initial easements requested without <5ons?uItln^ the <St>rporatioi;^ * 
The corpK>ration sees the eneri*y easements requested as impairinpr tSe economic 
well beinj?- of the corporation. Presently, the corporation is dissipating their funds 
'In order to ^t title. They do not want to accept an interim conveyance subject to 
futjite easements because they feel that such easements, particularly the enerjsy 
fSements. would be hard to*retaove and they imi>air the economic value of the 
Eirface estate. They have convinced* BIiM to drop every request for an easement 
far. " 

Testimoitt ok B^rsAU of tse Tyo-nkk Xattvk CoRPoaATTox, A VrcxAOH: Coo:sr 

r 

(Suhmitted by B, AgTies Browp,. I>resjdent and Chairman, Martin G. Slapikas, 
. ^ Executive DOirector) - r 

Mr, /IJhalrman : We thank you for the ouportiinity to appear before this commit- 
tee. Prior to certain developments, we had planned on.fipeakiD,er on iust one topic — 
the status of the former Moquawkie Indian Reservation as it now exists under 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act- Before we address ourselves to that 
subject, we would like to point out developments that have occurred involving'-' 
the Bureau of X>and Manajrement that to the Tyonek X£tive Corporation indicate 
flajrrant violations of the intent of Conj2:re5is when they directed implementation 
of A^CSA. 

• 12ffa> r*ATTO KEJECTIOXT I^OTlC^ 

On May 1976, Xyonelc Native CoTporatlon received a doctiment rejectin?: 
appro^mately 35.0O0 to 42,000 acres ot Tyonek Xative Corporation's 12ra"> vfllasre 
land selections which were filed December 17, 1974. FranMy,- Tyonefe Native Cor- 
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poratiott ^oe» not nnderstand tbe rejection notice* A. land claims settlement act 
azmotmcemei^t^ from tbe Horean of X*aTid Management in Anchorage, Alaslcat 
dated October 22^ 1974, JheadUnes ^No Way to Change I^and Selection AppUcation 
After December XS.** We qnote from tbat AJXCSA Alert : ^ 

**If a Tdllage selected lands that: -^ere not compact or were not contiguous or 
otberwise did not meet tbe regnlations^ £LtM ^wonld bave to reject tbat part or 
poesibly all of tbe apidication. Villages in tbls^ situation could lose p»art or all of 
tbe totaj-funount of acreage wbicb tbey are legally able to daim-" 

heedless to say, tbis concerned tbe villages in Cook Inlet Region/ Inc., wbo were 
ilk tbe process of ii^^id selection* Xtand in tbe Cook Inlet Reii:ion, available for selec- 
tion, was not compact «ti^ contiguous to eacb village. Tbe consequences of a mis- 
take could be severe* As a result, contact was made witb BI<M oix I>ecember Gtb 
seeking clarification and guidance concerning tbe manner in wbicb to proceeds 
Tt T.xl reviewed our procedures and documented tbeir advice in a letter dated De- 
cember 17, 1©74- We quote: 

'*Tbe individual villages may scatter tbeir selections witbin an area» so long as 
tbe total area selected by all of tbe villages makes up a compact unit." 

Consequently, Tyon^ Xative Corporation's 12(a) village land -s^e<:±ions were 
made and filetf reflecting tjiat advice. 

T^onek Native Corporation believes a.gr<^s error bas been made by rejecting 
otur applications. On May 19, 1976, a letter was a<idressed to tbe I>ix:ector of tbe^ 
Bureau of Z^and Management in An<diorage, Ty onek Native Corporation asked for 
^assistance in tbis matter^ and requested •'suggestions to' solve tbe problem." 
Seca^use of Uie deadlines Imposed -upon our cori>oration by tbe Alaska Native 
Claims Appeals Board procedures, wbicb would be our next step, an answer 
was irequested by Fliday, Jxme 4tb in order Tb»t a course" of ^action could be 
decided upon« Xo tbis <^±e, .Tyonek Native CbrpoaratEoru. bas not received a 
zesponse. ^ ^-j 

On May 21, '1976, representatives of eacb village corporation in Cook Inlet 
Segion, Inc^ met witb tbe A^^V:^ State £>irector of 3IjM. We were told tbat tbe 
rejection notices were being dictated by Wasbington and tbat tbey were **prbb- 
ably not^ aware of tbe guidance received in 1974, Tyonek Native Corporation - 
asks "Wby not 

If tbe rejection notice Is vacated, Tyonek J^J'ative Corporation can. look upon it 
as a miHtake tbat was rectified* resulting in anotber delay in processin^^ our 
application^ However, if it is not vacated wbat conclusions can we* draw? Sased 
■ -on dlfflculfies In receiving title to the former M oquawkie ^Tndjftn EeservaQon, 
^ Tyonek Native Corporation concludes tbat SILi^I is, more disposal to manage land 
/ .'tbaja^it is to convey it* particularly as reqxdred under ANCSA."lf otber Native 
■ corporations turn to BXrM for advice as Tyonek did In^tbe land selection process 
A of 1974 only^to receive guidance tbat is reversed- two years later by BUVTs own 
staff, to wbom do tbe CQjTDQj ^tio ns now^tum for assfistance? 

Indications reveal tl^^fS^^Sk^^!^'^ "^^^^^ legislation or tbe courts are tbe 
answer. If tbis process ^BB^^p^^S^^onek Native Corporation. eventually must?*' 
go, our village eiDrporatlon'^wEH^&P^Wtiged to spend substantial amounts of time 
and money ^ obtain Ty»nd? that 'were to be conveyed **immediately** under Section 
14 of tbe Act. Tbe attitude of BLM, as sbown in tbe 12(a) village land rejection 
notice, concerns us very mucb. In 1974 tbere was no reason to believe tbat tbe 
metbod of land Selection used -by Tyonek Native Corporation was not in con- 
sonance witb BX^M^ regulations* By stating one view tbrougb tbeir correspond- 
ence ana tben asserting a" conflicting' one in tbe decisions, BXili^ is not creating 
* a u^S^ul working reLationsbip between tbe v:IIlage and our corporation. 

Witb tbat baekdrop, we would now like to address ourselves-to Tyojieic Native 
Corporation's efforts to obtain easement-free title to tbe former Moquawkle 
Zndian Jaeservatlon and Tyonek Native Corporation's belief tbat a definite 
oversigbt occurred concerning treatnjent of tbe reservation under ANCSA^ 



BACZC^BOITlTn IKT>OBl£ATlO^ *j ^ _ 

I^rst, tb€f following is background information tbat w^ f e^ is pertinent to our 
* piresentatlou, 

1. Tbe Moquawkle Indian Heservatlon was : 

a. Reserved for tbe benefit of Alaska Natives of tbat^ region" by I^residential 

Executive Order 2141^ dated Febtnary 27, 191K5, 

b. Maintained, prior to ANCSA, in accordance witb tbe Corporate Charter of 
tbe Native Village of Tyonek (A Federal Corporation C^iartered Under tbe Act of 
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-JmM 18» 1934, as ataencied Jby the ComxK»ite Indian Heorganissation Act for Aiacin^ 
•of M«y-1» 1986) ^^.This allowed excdusive risht of access to be detenuined by the 
xerf dents xit the Village of .Tyonek* This was Incorporated into the Ck>nstltation 
-and By-lAws of the Native Village of Tyonefc, ATa»fca and approved by the As- 
'Sistant Secretary of the Interior on May 23^ 1939. 

c Was surveyed In 1930 (US Survey 1865). The survey was filed with the Ter- 
'ritory of Alaska in 1936 and the Department of the Interior in 1939. 
, d. Was revoked In 2971 in accordance with Section 19 of AXCSA — ^Revocation of 

2. In Title 43 of the Code of Federal HegolaUon (CFR), Snb Part 2650J.— 
^PrDvlsions for Interim Administration^ it states, ** (a) (1 ) Prior to any conveyance 
*nnder the Act, all pnfa^e lands withdrawn pursuant to Sections 11« 14, and 16> or 
-covered by Section 19 pf tiie Act, nhall be administex^ed. under applicable laws 
•jmd xe£nilations by the Secretary of the Interior ..." ^ 

lyxyiKrffcf Amwf r niiaTita.Tioy of fosukb sa ay : axioms 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Interior^ Tyonek Native Corporation requested 
^the laws and regulations concerning the provisions of interim administration 
*mider which the former Moqnawkte Indian Reservation had been placed. We. 
^received docmnents rela ling to "Public I^nds Withdrawn Pursuant to Section 
11, 14, and IG.** GTyon^ JJative Corporation is unable to find the "applicable 
laws and regulations" pertaining to the Interim * administration of former 

^-reservations "covered by Section 19 of the Act." Tyonek Native Corx>oration 
'^oes not belie ve there are any such regulations pertaining to former reservations. 
We fled it was the intention of Congress to convey patent to the former reserva- 
tions as stated in AKTCSA* Section 2(b) ", . - rapidly, with certainty, in conformity 

-with the real and social needs of the Tyonek people. In the case of the former 

reservation, this has not been accomplished. ' ^' ^" 

liet ns xiresnme that regolationa do exist conceminglnterim adminlstratiom-of 

-reservations revoked under' Section 19 of AN'CSA--Why would BliM issue a 
^notice of trespass . served on a lessee with which Tyonek Jfative Corporation 
"has a contractual agreement? Tyonek Native Corporation, as lessor, is leasing 
lands on the former MoQuawMe Indian Reservation* The BUM issued a trespass 
-on our lessee in June 1974 without ^ur knowledge* We repeat: without Tyonek 
Native Corporation's knowledge or concurrence. It was not TTT>tn late in 1975 

. that we learned of this alleged trespass, 

Ftankly, Tyonek Native Corporation does 'not understated why the notice of 
trespass wa^ served. Tyonek Native Corporation did not request it and we 
regret that the' lessee saw -ifit to pay it. However, the Question remains* why wsls 
"Tyonek Native Corporation not notified by BI/M of a trespass on lands that 
the village selected under A^CSA? The fact that the alleged trespass occurred 
on the former Moquawkle lTi<lian Reservation would ^eem to add further em- 
phasis to that Question. Tyonek Native Corporation does not wish to reopen this 
specific issue. We do, however, wish to point but the inconsistent policy of 
interim administration of public land as BLrM applies it to the former Moquawkie 
Indian Reservation. > 

EASETBfKZTT PSOBXXIMS 027 tORilES BESEBVATIOiq-S 

Tyonek Native Corporation has fulfilled all the requirements to receive patent 
to the former MocpEiawkie Indian Reservation. We have r (1) completed and filed 
a survey of reservktton boundaries: C2) selected viUajye status under ANCS A : 
a<nd (3) filed a village selection application on May 9^ 19T4. We have still not 
received patent to the former reservation upon which tiie Tyoneks have lived 
since at least 1915. The major reason has been becau5ie of a Tack of easement 
criteria on land withdrawn under ANCS A. We feel that easfements on "reserva- 
tions were" not given proper attrenti on. We hope: to prove this by hlf^rhll^htln^ 
Tyonek "Native Corporation's efforts to obtain easement-free patent to the 
former MoQuawMe Indiam Re^^ervation* 

Prior to ANCSA the nubile was -not- allowed on the Moquawkie Indian Res- 
ervation without the penfaJssion of the Native ViHasre of Tyonek, This policy- 
wa5« supported and protected by the Department of the Interior in accordance 
with the Constitution and By-liiws of the Native Villajre of Tyonek. What ease- 



meats are now req^OLlred on Tyocnielc c6n trolly landmlter tlie passage ot ANCSA, 
wben the reservation is, tO remain in t}>^ possession of tlie same i>eople wlio 
lived on it before tlie paasase of AXOSA? Wliat criteria calls for easements 
across tbe former reserva^Hon? Certainly-. not -^NCSA^ Order No- 29S2 ^^ed 
by tbe Secretary of tbe Xnterior i>ertains to **tbe reseayation of easements for 
pnbiLc use-" Tliere lias never been *'pnblic xise" of tbe former ^oQxtawMe Jjudian 
Seservationu Is it tbe intent of ANCSA to reserve easements on tbe former- 
reservation wben sncli nse bas 'only been by residents of tbe reservation and 
n ot tl ie general public ? Tyonelc Native eorx>oration does not believe it is, 

* yPixexL Tyociefe Native Qorporation first received documentation concerning tbe 
p^pqs^ effsementSj we found tbat tbe :£asement Task: Force-' Meeting beld.Sep- 
rember 11^ X9T4 bad requested a lOQ foot easement tbroeogl^ tbe middle of tbe 
reservation on a privately instructed road to provide- access to State i^yi/ift 
We could not understand wliy-BUkt cbose this easement tbrougb tbe reserva- 
tion wben vpe are bordered, on tbree sides by state lantSg, Tbe revision of X^ands, 
State of AIaf=fka, agreed witb our view point, and consequently, tbat particular 
easement was dropped* Sut it required over a year of efTdsit to succeeds 

COaPERATI02T 7 

On December 30, 19T5, Tyoue^ Native Corporation received notification of a 
rerouted I^rimaxy Corridor Xo* 30 that severed approximately 6,400 acres from 
tbe 26^1&56 acres of tlie former Moquawkie Indian Xteservation* Tbis came as a 
complete surprise to us. Previous to t&at date, Tyonek Native- Corporation bad 
relied upon a November 1974 report entitled **Multimodal Transportation & 
TJtillty Corridor Systems, in Alaska"" wbicb recommended a route for I*rima,iy 
Corridor No* 30 tbat Avoided tbe Zkloquawkie Indian Reservation* Tbere was" 
mo notiflca'Hoz^ tbat tbis corridor was to be reronted tlirougb tbe former reser^ 
vation^ TTad Tyonefc Native Corporation known about it, we could bave i>ointed 
out tbat a. negotiated corridor, agreed to by ^tbe federal government, state of 
Alaska and Cook Inlet Reg^ion, Inc., was being proposed in tbe Omnibus BlIU 
recently signed into, law In January lOTGL Furtber, one would expect notification 
otber than * a 3<X day deadline because of tbe impact sucb. a corridor system ^ 
would bave on tbe residents of tbe former Moquawkie Indian Reservation- 
-But no — only 30 days to reply* One does not receive tbe impression tbat coppera- 
tion and a free excbange of information erfsts between BliM and tb ose wbo 
rely upon it for assistance. . / 

FtJOATJLNO EASEilEITT Z VELLAGE STJCCESS Ii£PAIR±I> 

As you weH know, specific corridor eas'ements were cbanged to floating ease» 
m enta by tbe Secretary of tbe Interior's Qrder No. 29ST. T!bis proi>osal is anatbemar 
to tbe economic success of our villajg^e corporation or any village corporation wbose 
lands tbe corridor may. pass tbrougb. A. village corporation's survival will depend 
upon income received from tbe surface estate of^tbeir land. Xbe Secretary's Order 
allows compensation only tbougb tbe rigbJr'of eminent domain in the event of 
removal or relocation of 'any structure »wned or autbori2^d by tbe owner ^ tbe 
estnte. Section 2 of tbe Secretary's Order pertains not only to tbe co'rridor* but 

- - tbe rigbt to build any related facilities necessary for tbe exercise of tbe 
rlgbt, to transi>ort energy, fuel/ and natural resources including tbose 'related 
'facilities necessary during periods of planning, locatinjr, constructing, operating, 
maintalninfr, or terminating transportation systems/^ Does anytbing remain for 
tb enr illage corporation ? . 

wnere is a village c<Jrporation now to expect economic success from, tbe surface 
estate of tbeir:c6nveyed lands? A'financiaLbard^^bip looms on tbe borlzon tbrough 
a potential loss of" a beneficial economic opportunity- Ve realiize that tbese ease- 
jhent orders are-being debated elsewbere and we do not wish to belabor tbe subject. 
However, Tyonelc Native Corporation does .find it baVd to trelieve tbat tbe solution 
-to tbe -nation's- energy crisxs rests^ upon tbe sboulders -of tbe N'ative-VUlage 'Gorp- 
orations in tbe state of Al^ij^ka as indicated-in tbe Secretary's Order. TVnnlily, we 
believe tbat tbis Secretarial Order is a^rainst tbe Intent of Consrress. 
. "We feel tbat tbese incon^^lj? ten exes point ont tbat tbe reservation is Jint coven^d 
nnder tbe inte?t^pi administration of pnblic lands withdrawn under AXOSA. yV4> 
strongly believe tbat -it was tbe intent of Coti?:rress to convey patent to tbe former 
reservations as stated in AK'CSA, Section 2(b) *\ . . rapidly, witb certainty, and 
in conformity witb tbe real and social needs - . of tbe Tyonelc people. 
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QTTTKH PBOBI«S3i(S 

Additional problezos tliat confirm onr belief that the status of the Moqnawkie 
Tnfjfnn Reservation and otber reesrvation3 may have been an oversight in the 
X>assa^ of AJ^CSA* liave sxxrfaced. One, is 14(c) reconveyances as they m i g ht 
I)ertaJn t» the former reservation. , pf: 

Although the reservations were'revoted. in accordance with ANCSA, we can 
find no references to revocation of the Village Corporate Charter of the JNTative 
Village of Q^^yofiek. Among other thingSr the purpose of the Federally Chartered 
Corporation is ^o own» liold, manage and dispose of all village property." Pi^^s- 
ently the houses, and proi>erty on which, they rest, are community owned. Is the 
requirement of ANCSA, as' stipulated in 14(c), satisfied by conveying the land 
to the Village Council rather than to individual tribal members if they so desire? 
I*urther, could the flsl^ camps also be conveyed to the Village Council to be 
maintained as they were in the past under the rules of the Corporate Charter and 
Constitution and By-ILaws of the Native Villagre of Tyonek? « 
- If 14 (c) reconveyances are not satisfied by this possibility it would seem that 
not only was the reservation revoked but the provisions under which the village 
corporation was ojierating were revoked, J£ so, what agen^es now hold the re- 
sponsibility of the village government? Certainly not \he Bureau of Land 
Itfanagement:* 

If it is determined that the villa^ government has not been revoked by ANCSA 
can we then presume that the Corporate Charter and the Constitntion and By- 
I»aws, as approved by the Secretary of the Interior, are still valid? If so, would 
this influence the impact of the Secretarial Orders concerning easements on the 
former reservation? 

Another problem that exists concerns gravel within the Village itself, who is 
entitled to that gravel? OThe Regional Corporation, the Village Corporation formed 
under ANCSA or the IRA Corporation as a governing body of the residents of the 
former Moquawkie Indian Reesrvation? This is not an abstract problem. Con- 
struction of a new addition to the village school requires a solution to tibis Ques- 
tion* Where does the authority of BLM begin or end in a situation such as this? 
r>o they, in fact, have any authority in this situation? 

-Throu^out the Act, reference is made to valid existing rights of non-Natives, 
and indications are that these rights are well protected under ANCSA. How ever , 
when you apply valid existing rights to the former MoquawMe Indian Reserva- 
tion, Tyonek Native Corporation feels this protection becomes diluted when 
referring to the rejddents of Tyonek- It is in this regard that B31.M appears to Ire 
In a parado3dcal situation. They encourage easements across former public lands 
withdrawn under ANCSA with the general reason that they were pubUc before 
and the public should liave access at least through them if not on them. 

Tet» could not that same reasoning be applied to the former IVf oquawkie Indian 
Reservation ? Exclusive right of access 'to the former Moquawkie Indian Reserva- 
tion was allowed, by the Oepairtment of the Interior through the Corporate 
Charter and the Constitution and By-I-aws of the Native Village of Tyonefc- 
Should not BXJM be encouraging this . same status and usage as ^dsted in the 
past? They are certainly attempting to do so with public lands withdrawn 
ANCSA. Tyonek Native Corporation believes that all withdrawals under ANCSA 
are subject to valid ^dsting rights including the former Moquawkie Indian 

Reservation. , ' ™ * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The shareholders and directors of the Tyonek Native Corporation are not 
naive enough to believe that issuance of the patent to the former MoquawMe 
Indian Reservation would provide the solution to all of these problems and dim- 
Cities that we have brpught before you toasiy. Tyonek Native Corporation does 
Wlieve^^'however* that a good majority of them would no longer esrlst if imme* 
diate title to the former reservation was issued today. - 

On behalf of the Tyonek Native Corporation, we thank you for your time and 
urge your consideration of these problems as they pertain to the former 
Moquawkie Indian Reservation. ^ ^ ' ^ 

. SriJ^tol Ba^ T^c^ti'oe Corporation ; - 

TJjitil the 40 million acres are transferred to village and reprional corporations, 
the BI^M has interim Jurisdiction. They are in effcrt managing corporation lands 
until they are conveyed. Under this Jurisdiction, BIiM can issue rights of way 
and free use permits. * ^ 

BBNC accused BUM: of lootinc: corporation resources through free use per- 
mits f or graveL Btr^lhas granted the state permits to use gravel .from corpo- 
"ration lands for FedeSR higtiway projects. 



Thfit^ oon veyauce of land lias been ^eld uj^ almost indefinitely by stalf shortages 
<and by easements requested by BLM* SLM bas transferred people from working: 
. on native allotments to worUner on r^^onal and vlUage land selections. How- 
ever, before a xegion or village can bave a dear title* the individual allotments 
most be decided. There seems to be little money for bfring additional- stafC to 
speed up the process of conferring conveyances btit there is money to btdld a 
new SLM building. It is ironic that the liand Planninjc Committeee is sup|575Sed"to 
submit the easemeats to HJLM^ but it is happening in reverse because the Com- 
mittee has even more severe staff shortages than SLiM. 

The corporations will probably be paying taxes on the land before it is con- 
veyed- ^he BBNO easement package was given to BLM on four different occa* 
sions ^nce the Secretary changed the guidelines on easement twice 'The BDM 
is trying to blackmail BS2^C into granting easements by denying: conveyance 
if7Ty»^^ the corporation signs off on *>f* g^^Tnont^ 
^ ' If AJTSf bnogs a lawsuit off^s^isements it may cause BUVI to stop conveyances. 
""To keep them goings the conveyances should be subject to court dedMons. ^ 

TgTiM has also forced BBNO to underselect 109^> of the acreage allowed by the 
.A^ct: BLcM h^s also asked for floating easements which are really transportation 
^corridors which were already rejected by the Xand XJse I*lanning Committed. 

In the BBKO there are two qualified "groups" that showd receive land. How- 
ever, these groui>s re side on lands in two townships alreaay selected by the vil- 
lage corimratlons. While these groux>s received money^ as individual stockholders, 
there are no funds for them to jset up a corporation- Without land and funds 
it is extremely unlikely that these groups will cotqc into existence as specified 
by the Ax-t. ^ ^ , 

The biggest problem is getting conveyance to the land and the funds to develop 
it- If corporations face lengthy delays in. getting title, they will not Ij^. a ble to 
develop the land in time to pay tlie taxes due in 1991. There should be V20 year 
moratorium on taxation starting from the time the land is ofi3cially conveyed 
instead of from 1971. The $1 billion award will be reduced to a value of 
S25O,0O0,00O^by late ijayments^ inflation, and excessive legal fees. 

In Alaska considerable front. money is needed to test soils, to plan access, to 
plan subdivisions. $10,000 is spent on administrative cost $10,000 on ship ping, 
^$18,000 for materials at inflated costs^ and only $2a for a Washington Brui> de- 
sign that is inflexible and nn suited to the Aiagirfm dimate. ' 

Rur AXf Cap ^ , 

One of Rur AJa Cap*s programs is emergency fu^ With the change in life style/ 
many natives have switched: from ;wood to oil for fueL This creates* a problem, 
.since they gathered the wood themselves, whereas they must purchase the fuel 
and they do not have a steady income. Suppliers also will not extend credit, aud 
insist upon being paid in 'full upon delivery. i*uel prices vary between $.43 and 
t^USO a gallon. Rur AI# Cap has recommended legislation to set up $2 million emer- 
gency energy loan fund, however^ it is frozen in committee. The loan fund wo'^rld 
u^aed to build bulk storage tanks in thfe villages* There is opposition to this 1::tt be 
cause the stp.te doesn't want to fund depressed areas that are 'poorly mana^zed by 
XBA councils. There is also a general feeling in the XJ-S. Congress and in -la ska 
'that ANSCA solved all the natives* problen^s and that they are "extremely wealthy. 

vAnoth'er progrram is the win teriza ti on of homes. Originally $90O«00O was re- 
quested but this was cut to $500^000. The money is used to a top w ind infiltration 
e«pe<3ally in poorly-designed HUD. homes. The problem with BCtJX) is that hou3«« 
are designed in D.C. or Sieattle with no local input; or as one Rur AI 'Cap put i % 
/'Progress Is a frame house which is not- suited to environment." 

This is just one iSLOre example of the, federal agencies* collective refusal to 
recognize the uniqueifess'of Alaslca. Millions of dollars ar^ being spent on fed-, 
eral programs which only create new problems instead of resolving the original 

ones; ^ . ' 

*#■ .. * ■ 

Land TJbb FT^xnming Committee 

The problems,.ln the ImplCTientation of the Act are inhereiit in the Act itsMf. 
First, the tiro e^ constraints are too tight. Second^ there are no guidelines. The 
Commission .doesn^t have sufflqfent stafT to prepare easements and so they ha ve 
given this Job to BL/M. BT^^T Qgrnres out easements and submits them to LlJPCt 
but LUPCs role is merely advisory. 
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Aa f or the (reqnestia for conttnuous easements as compared to periodic, the state 
asserts- that U iB vitoyy n^gyeaary for coastal development and for access to the 
beach. 

GOxe procedure for deciding easements should take 90 days* 
X. from BXAI to village corporation 45 days. 
^ from village wrpo x atton: to co TnTTilRst on 45 days^ - 

Doyon Itegion 

I>oyon has incurred considerable legal co*ts because of the va^eness of some 
provisions of the Act There has been litigation over the definition of compact 
. and contiguous land and over who can be enrolled. Probably the most serious 
oversight is the definition of "revenue** in TL It is gross or net revenue? The 
Secretary btiMnwrt attempted to resolve this difficulty and is letting the corpora* 

- tions enter into litigation -when it could be resolved administratively. Some cor- 
porations have spent what the others consider revenue to be shared^ while other 
corporations have imt their revenue In escrow, Mr. Sacfi:ett said he would rather 
not have revenue ft?ifl^T>g because of tJie difflcultles In monitorlng^ every corpora- 
ysffi^H accounting system*. I*urthermore, the coriK>rations are going^ to be less 
j rSyj /ma to develop marginal land if they have to share the revenue. Some land 
development Isn't worth- the effort or cost if it has to be shared. So far, the 12 
regional corporations have demonstrated no real unity, and they have concerued 
tbemsdves Ti^th ffmall problems rather than addressing the larger ones. This has 
encouraged ^-iin attitude of ta1 rfT7 g care of one's own corporation and forgetting 
the others. 

To date I>oyon has invested In a building, a construction company, an oil 
operation, a survejdng^ company and a bank, along with 5 other corporations. 
There arexfdso a number* of companies eacplorlng for, minerals on I>oyon land. 
Mr, Sackett was concerned about the oil reserve tax — this win force corporations 
'to devrfop whatever resources they have and if they don*t have the capital they 
will have to lease the land to others. Presently, the state is trying to capture 
revenues through reserve taxes, severance Sixes, and wind fall taxes. The period 
of inalienability of stock: Is too short They should extend the period so that the 
native stockholders 4^ n reap the benefits of the corporation's development. 

I>oyon had helped>vniajre corporations in the land selections. In setting up their 
corporation, and by investing their funds. I>oyon recently helped the villages or* 
ganize a management corporation to supply technical assistance since I>oyon faces 
a conflict of interest in this role. 

The interior is more isolated than the coastal regi^oas and the people are»very 
dependent on subsistence hunting and fishin^r. TTillagers need access to l>-2 lands 
for- subsistence hunting and fishing. Some villages might prefer subsistence over 
development. ^ ^ 

Mr- Timmle didn^t thlK inmiediate conveyance of the land was their most seri- 
ous problem, except for certain critical areas. Doyon!s x>ositIon is to accept interim 
conveyances and fight easements later where obtaining title is essential for a cor- 
I>orate purpose. They do not want Et-M to stop conveying land because someone^ 
has tafeen them to court over easements. . ^ ' - 

Alaslcan natives wiirprobably have to pay property tax^ before 3991, because- 
the state wll declare the land to be'**develoi>ed.** The state might consider the land 
developed If it had any improvements at all, such as a road or a house. As regards^ 

- the present tax on undeveloped oil, the state will have to prove that the reserve- 
exists and can be transported to market This tax was enacted to get at the X^d- 
hoe=Day on, which is estimated at 9 billion barrels. * 

Tbe main problem vcith^ the village corporations is that they have little money 
to develtop. They have no funds for accountants^ lawyers, planners. They need to- 
set up income producing activities. ETowever^ they face the posSbillty of getting"^ 
^ into investments that will strip them. X>oyon has tried to inform people of what 
th^lr alternatives are. Doyon was instrumental, with otoers in establishing In- 
terior Village Association to assist village cori>orations . in * routine business 

^^^^^^^^^ ' . r • ^ 

As far as Xtovon's development activities, the corporation made a conscious 
ded^on to ask an independent oil company to explore for oil, rather than a major 
company* because they feel they got -a^ better deal. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In regard to stockholders seJlinfr out in 1991, fhey would like to see the stock tied 
up. But that would be .unfair to the stockholders since their stock is an asset they 
should be able to sell. Anyone could buy ia-159& ^« stoefe and control the cor- 
poration. I*osslbly the. corporation should try for the one-man, qne-vote system 
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xi»ed exteiislvely by farmer cooperatives; this would require change of Alaska 
corDOxatioU'la'w. . —i. 

One of the biggest problems is the attitude of the federal eovermnent. They 
seem to like to play games — ^for example IRS has not auswejred cori>oratlon re- 
auests for Information. Interior is playing a ne^tlve role in the implementation 
of the Act concerning easement, conveyances. 7 <l> , and enrolling people und^ 
Omnibus Bill- There are still no applications printed to handle that enrollment. 
Enrollments close January 2, 197T. „ ^ ^ i 

Other ofOdals such as Norm MacPhee thought that I>oyon had e^ceeptlonal op- 
erating expenses for legal services, geologists, etc, land surveying. WiOi these It 
is toll to build up retained earnings and 7(1) will force a high rate of dividends, 
aggravating the probl^MBi- So far they had -not been able to buy directors and offi- 
cers* liability InsurafiSio deal with stockholder suits. ^ 
' In looking over the land selection maps, BiU Standard showed how the Doyon 
otirporatlon had been forced to select townships around the village core to^rashlp 
lU a checkerboard pattern. This makes control of the land extremely difficult. 
Checkerboardiife' provides access to state, federal, and private lands so that ease- 
ments^icross natives lands make even less sense- . 

TuJcon, , 

JFort Xukon located in the Tukon Klver Northeast of^ Palrban^Jt Is a service 
center for the interior. Originally, it was the coUection point for-Qf6^fur trapping 
trade Present population is around 500. It offers the local and hinterland popula- 
tion many services : 2 large retail stores, schools, court house, police station, and 
a TV station- Most people combine pipeline work, local construction, filling ana 
hunting to make a living. People of Ft. Xukon do not want roads ^ce they enjoy 
thelrisolation. Ft, Yukon has a city councU, an rRA council, and a village corpora- 

*^*Ttie dty council has six native members and is financed by a sales tax, by state 
and federal revenue sharing ($4O,O0O), and by ttie proceeds from ^^llquor etoi^ 
Mr. CarroU felt that all revenue sharing ^ould be direct and that notting ^ould 
pass through the state. State revenue sharing defined from $20^000 to ^l,»00 
^thln oneTear. The city council has not received ^DA money or^CCTA money,^ 
Both progr^ns are difficult to apply in Alaska because of unrealistic regulations^ 
parti^ilarly administrative cost limitations. The city ^Plfyf f i^^iflf'^iSS? 
S^countant, two poUcemen, and three TV operators. The totel P^y«2i^35SI:??a 
TTtmties are provided by a private company. Fuel oU storage and distribution^ 
liSl.i^edby Che^rron. Both the city council andcorporation are reluc- 
SS to teke Sver fuel distribution because they feel «*atJ2ir^''^i™ ^S^r^^' 
Sue to deUver. The dty council wiU receive 1,280 acres from the village corpora- 
SSJ W tSeS^ Uturfiar .that this land will pass into «ie hands of non-nativ^ 
BIA is not accented very weU In the Interior. Most interior v^ges v^ul^ 11^ 
fo dotoelr own contacting because they feelthey have been discrlmfnated against 

^^^e^^^^ire corporation h^ 737 st^Jckholders, of which 415 Uye In the village. 
ThT^^^^So^^^^ved 51.3 million ajtd l*as£1.0 ^^^^ ^^^SSS 

^ol^ Corooration. The remaining funds have been Invested in ^jetall store 
^T<^^SS?i>uimng in Ft. Tukon ($35O;0OO>, and in a bull^ 
2Sks f^^O^The cor^ration is considering buying an airline. They -^Jrould 
S??£>^^elS tix™^S!n;es, oil an^ timber, throug. ^oUrt 

S»ey have .ihs^dent capital (note: Subsurface ^ri^te ^o^J^.^^'^^'S^ 
SStion>- Their land committee.. selected their 167.00Q acres tf^ their ti^)«V 
SSr^d Optional subsi^iice value. Since ttiey have ^osto tl^^l^dfOTlte 
sE^bsistence value, they are concerned about how they wlU pay future property 
S^SS^ Sel^ve no^immediate land development planned, tiieywerel^ 
SJSrned^th Immediate conveyance thaTi v.-re other cominuMtiea. TO^ey 
^^^^e t<i have access to D-2 lands for h^n ag.J^. Carrcjl^^^ted ttat 
25 percent of their diet depended on subsistence activlti^. ^^^J^^J^^ 
fOr^ail and river easements. The xdver easements would affect huntt^ bemuse 
tSey h^t the river beds. Another problem for the corporation Is Its JnabUi^ 
to ret UabiUty insurance. No one will Insure them,^not even Lloyds ;^Ix>ndon, 
b^?^e toey f eelttLe natives have too much.money and too Uttie e^erlence. 

dS-^^g^ Mr. Carroll, is also head of Tanana Chiefs Housing Au- 
thStr (T<S^. The Authority is currency building 85 units throughout the 

region. Mr. CarroU complained ol^^shington regulations such as hous- 
iS Sedations which make little sensrfgiven the climate of the Interior. Even 
thou^ Mr. Carroll has made design modifications he seems to be more success- 
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ful in staylnflT within cost rcsrulations than Is Tlinrft Uaida Central Council. The 
average cost of a houKo In Ft. Tukoa ft .$35»000 as compared to $62,000 for SE 
-Alaska. He was also critical of the financing system in that the Seattle office 
hadn't sold enough bonds and that construction was halted due to lack of funds. 
The TCHA puts together the work force in each village to construct the homes. 
Mr. Carroll also complained about the purchase of appliances for the housing. 
He has proof that certain government officials were allowing dealers to over- 
Invoice. He had cancell€^d orders on occasion and bought from a cheaper source, 
Mr. Carroll thought that HUD prototype costs for Alaska were unrealistic. 
Atretic yuiage 

Arctic Village is the northernmost Indian co^mmunity in Alaska. It if^ located 
In the foothills of the Brooks Range, north of Fairbanlcs. Arctic Village was 
part of the Venetie JRef^ervation. Population is approxrimately 120. Their only 
connection with the outside is by air. There is limited running- water and elec- 
-tncity. There is a BTA school, a church, and a clinic, A doctor comes every 
couple of months. Arctic Village has an IRA council and a village corporation. 

The IRA council Is the local governing body. It qualifies for Federal revenue^ 
sharing. They would receive .?300. but this small amount is not worth filling out 
^"^^^^^^^^y someone had to travel outside for legal asy^istance. The 
IRA considering Incorporating in order to get state revenue sharing. To' date 
the IRA has received practically no development assistance from the federal 
government. They haven^t received any funds from EDA, HUI>. IK)!^ or Indian 
Finance Act funds from BTA. They did receive a i?40,000 SBA loan to build 
a community store. They recently Installed washing machi^ies In their*5o year 
old community building. The machines were paid for by the rental of their 
tractor. The state has provided some assistance under their Rural Development 
.Program. RDP has paid for materials for small projects such as r^alring the 
toprist lodge. Salaries were paid oxit of mainstream funds (LKDLr?). 

-phe Village corporation has about 150 stockholders who were the enrolled 
mj^mbers of the village when it was a reservation. The villagers complained that 
u^der AXCSA there was no possibility to keep their lands in trust They were ' 
oGered the choice between owning the surface and subsurface rights to their 
original land (1.3 million acres), or relinquishing subsurface title, receiving an 
amou nt ^f acreage based on population and participating in the native- funds ; 
they cb^te the former. Under either alternative ^he land is held in fee patent. 
^J^rJ^^^ recently included in the amendments to AiSTCSA and will receive 
5100,000 for expenses incurred under AXCSA, Arctic Village typifies the ex- 
treme financial problems facing villages AXF* described to the Task Forces. 
They have no funds to hire technical assistance or make physical improvements 
The SIOO.OOO they will receive is grossly inadequate to defray the legal expenses 
inyolved m secunnj- title, let alone setting up a village corporation to plan the 
development or protection of their land. According to the village members their 
land has re<rreational potential; possibly there is oiL Again there are no 'funds 
for a resource inventory. Their relations with the Dovon Corporation are 
strained because JBa^pn ^-anted to form a partnership but would not advance 
them any money. Consequently, the .village would not ask" for or receive help 
now. So far village and corporation members have spent money out of their own 
pockets to travel to negotiate on .AXCSA and to obtain government programs 

(note: it cost task members $2S<1^ an hour to travel to a^^d from Arctic ViH^ige 

thus the cost of transportation is almost prohibitive). Since thev have'difficul- 
ies in working with outside groups they would prefer to administer any pro- 
gram directly. The* village corporation is not sure it wants to develop any land 
becanp:e they chose surface and subsurface rights to preserve their land for^ 
traditional activities. Juke Indians in the lower AB, tlie^y feel the land is im- 
portant for the survival of the people. The question is, how will they pay land 
taxes after 1901 in order to iretain control of the land? What will they &o when 
Individual natives sell their stock and non-natiye« take over the corporation^ 
Control over their lands; is only n?:siared for the next 15 vears. Presentlv, they ' " 
don't even have interim «tle baimuse .of the BTvArs policv to ask for blanket - 
easements, Xow they hunt on-^ their lands when thev need to, but they also 
need access to T>~2 Ianri«? in order to meet subsistence needs* 

They would lik<^ to oontrol hunting and fishing on their lands. ^Tost of the vil- 
lagers have no ster ^y cash, income and are dependent on the caril^oti for at least 
^"^^1^^^ their protein diet. They do receive food stamps which supplement ' 
this. There are approximately ten full-time jobs in the village, but some are held 
by outsiders. 
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The wBJage co r p o ration lias been visited by a number of developers. For ex- 
ample, a timber company wanted to do an Inventory and build a road. Ironically, 
they havet very little timber* Wells Fargo Bank also offered to mannge their 
Investxnents but they have no capital. 

The zmtlve vill£«e of Itaby Is located on the Tukon Myer, west of Falrbanlcs. 
In ld31^ it was a booming gold mining town of 500 people. By 1950 there were 
2SOp now there are about 150, most of whom are Alaskan natives. The village 
shows signs of being revitalized by their hard working city council and village 
cori>oration. There vas a traditional native covmcil but it merged Into the city 
council when it was formed- The main problem both institutions face is lack of 
funds to hire full-time employees to carry out the daily business of filling out 
forms and waging l^gal battles with BLM. As in other villages^ some of the same 
I>ecqE>le serve on the city council as the village corporation. They feel as if they are 
subject to conflict of interest. Two of the 7 members of the^city council are non- 
natives. About tra non-natives live in Rub^^. There are no sewers and limited 
electriflcation ; most peoplo^ have their own generatoirs- ^There Is no tax base for 
the city and their only ordinance is for garbage disposal. 

The villages were disturbed at the BL.M notice in the newspapers asking for 
citi^cens to identify easements* To the people of Ruby it indicat^dthat after five 
years the BXjM was in the first stage of land selection and that mibd conveyance 
was a long way off- Furthermore, the BLM had Just drawn arbitrary lines on 
the map for easements with no knowledge of the land so that the corporation 
.didn't know if these proposed easements were final or not. The corporation feels 
that it is better not to grant blanket easements because they wUl never get rid 
of BLrM or outsiders! The corporation hasn't thought about Jr«md development 
because they are still trying to get title to the land, r--^ 

To date the corporation has their funds invested through Doyon, though they 
did use some ftmds in the land selection process* I>oyon also did their tax returns. 
The concept of a corporation Is new> foreign and confusing. They feel that they 
have had to learn more in three years than most citizens learn in twenty* I*re- 
ylously, they had free use of the land and so the idea of private land ownership 
hasn't yet sunk in* The people don't think they will develop the land, so hope- 
fully there will be no land taxes prior to 1991* Af te^ 1991 they- will have to sell 
the poorer land if there are taxes* They would like undeveloped, land to be tax 
exenipt> As for the ability to sell stock after 1991, most people felf that it would 
be sold by non-resident stockholders since these people would be more interested 
Sn the money than in preserving lahd^. which is the preference of the resident 
stockholders, TTbe people also feared thi9.t corporation stock would Jje lost after 
1991 for bad debts, liens and welfare claims. Conceivably, *the state could end 
up a major stockholder if welfare recipients were forced to turn over their assets. 

They felt that Qytcommunity would be opened up to non-natives if there were 
oil and gas explt5SStio5i>OT if a xoad from Anchorage to Fairbanks weire completed. 
If roads are jconstmcted^hunting would diminish. If the proposed easements are 
accepted* non-natives would have automatic access. Presently, most people exist 
on a mixtmre of fixe fighting and pipeline work, commercial fishing in summer, 
subsistence him ting ^d^shing and food,-stamps. Very few liave full-time Jobs. 
Among them ape ruad workers, 2;, store clerks, 2; post office, 1; and teachers, 

The people/OT Ruby are faced with a dilemma : , - ^ ■ 

3- rf>aCa=development=influx of non-natives- 
2<^^''^o road=no development=no employment=no non-natives- 

Th^^^ea around the village "is good farm land for wheat, barley and potatoes. 
They/would- like to develc^ these- lands. The corporation could sret up a - j?oint 
venttire or lease the land out. They will probably develop it in conjunction with 
the r^Ecional corporation since it will be on a large scale and they don't have the 
capital. ^ 
Seriytff Straits l^ative CorporcCttort 

I^and :^>ecialist, Ms- BCemnes, complained that the -Corporation liad been held 
to a very tight schedule in making land selections; however, the BLM was not 
even adhering to a time table. I^nd conveyances have been^held up Indefinitely 
due tOL lagk of BX*M gruidelines Over casements. This delay has stopped all de- 
velopmei»and most corporations feel that they cannot wait* Among the more 
objectionable easements are coastal easements, Berine: Straits has IS villages on 
the coast. Such a blanket- easement will be detrimental to their livelihood. Under 
a state lawr fishermm must be 300 feet apart. If non-natives have free access. 
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they could Intrude on accustomed flshin?? spots: in the worst case native and sub- 
sistence fishermen would have no place to go. In the case of St* Michael's there 
Is an -easement around the entire, ifsland. The corporation particularly ques- 
tions why native lands are receiving different treatment in Alaska from the 
treatment g^ven private l^ind In the lower 48. Their lands should bo conveyed 
first and then they will nepcotiate g^asoments with just compen5*atlon* If blanket 
easements are given, it will dimiTi(sh the oriprijnal 40 million acres ^iven by Con- 
jrress, seriously underxninin^r the intent of the Act, A^rain the recent BI^M ads in 
the newspapers urgringr citizens to i3take out easements shows that BLM is in 
* stage one of the easement process when easements have been imder discussion 
since the fall of 1973. Furthermore, the Corporation feels that the Secretary's 
recent orders do not conform to Section 17b on easements of AXCSA, 

The corporation selected their lands for their possible mineral wealth (florite, 
beryllium, tun^rsten) . .There was a lot of^existinf? information on the area since 
Xome is a mininj^ area. The ^-illa^re corporations made their own selections, but 
the rei^onal corporation indicated possible mineral wealth to them. The villa^r^s 
will be dependent on I>— 2 lands in order to continue their subsistence activities. 

The ref?:ional corporation employed villapre corporation coordinator who helps 
them prepare tHeir bud#:ets and Invest their funds, ^ viable development op- 
port^mity for vlllapre corporations is business development such as fish co-op, 
retail stores, and fuel stora.cre. ^ 

The villaj?e corporations have also made a number of high risk loans to native 
sstores. These native stores were formerly financed by the BIA revolving: credit 
loans* Under ANCSA* native fimda are not supposed to substitute for pre-existing: 
federal projrrams ; however* it is clear that in this case, capital stibstitution is 
occurring?, that is, native capital is bein^:: substituted for,BTA capital. The co- t 
ordinator felt that loans to native stores was an interim activity for the villagre 
corporations. "He admitted that the interest rate was lower than the return oti 
certificate?^ of deposit. The 'villa^^e corporations have ^Iso in-vested in a credit 
union so that their stockholders can get loans. The village corporations have 
bought out existing: businesses and backed fish co-ops. This local commimity- 
oriented investment was justified by the fact that it assured more native control 
over the local economy and that it Increased the economic well-being of its 
stockholders. 

IRA councils in the region have performed certain profit activities such as 
backins: stores and reindeer herds* However, the councils are presently the tools 
of the BIA under 638. There is a real question whether each village council can 
be a prime contractor. This would increase the administrative costs and 
doesn*t have the funds. It is probably better that some villaj^es band together fak^J^^ 
a central adminisrtration. If Kawerelc, Inc. received the funds, the:r would g-o^*?^ 
farther and be better spent. Kawerek is the non-profit arm of Berinc: Straits. 

The bipr^rest problem B,S. Corporation faces is the conveyance of land- In some 
cases there is no reason for the delay. For example, St. Michael's was a former 
reserve and has been surveyed. Under the Act, the lands lost their trust sta.tus 
and are now public lands under BLM until they are transferred to the villagre 
corporation. Since BLM has control, it has been impossible for the villafre to 
limit the influx of people to St, Michaels The provernment told the natives their 
lands would be private. However, the frovemment is refusing: to apply the laws 
and procedures that usxially ;rovem private lands. Why not use the same laws 
that apply to easements in the lower' 4S? Floating: easements and ener?^ ease- 
ments are ^rrossl?:- unfair since they are without compensation and will affect 
future economic development. 

The '♦71" revenue sharing: provision of AXCSA is a ^^ood thins*. AFN has at- 
tempted to set up a Commission to receive "7i'* monies. There is no aflrreement 
yet on how to define **7i" monies, but in the end such a mechanism will keep 
refrions toprether and they will know ^ach other better. However, the larj^est 
source of '*7i** revenues is mineral wealth ox non-renewable sources. At the pres- ' 
ent time mineral* resources are ta:se<:I so heavily that there would be very little _ 
revenue to share. . ■ 

Mr. 'Tri^r;r tlK^Ll^gl^t that in time.some villagre corporations would mergre due to- 
lack of capital ancl manaprement pei^onnel. Mer.q:ers on a re^onal level mij^ht be 
10. to 15 years down the road- TVTien asked why the villa^:e corporations chose 
to be profit instead of non-profit, >Ir. Tri^g thought the emphasis on profit 
corporations had come from Conprr ess. , 

Berlnp: Straits Xative Corporation has $45 million in business assets. They ^ 
have formed the Alaska Xational Bank, they have invested in a truck-transport >^ 
company, a cement business>.a cons truoti on' business, trailer sales, and a coastal 
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5^ ^t^^ mlUlon received from the native fand, $9 mllUon was 
^S*^^*^ ^ remainder is in banks. Mr. Mgg expressed 

SS^^^w/^^'^'^iJ ^ ^ «^ ^ Coloration first One 

~ HJL^ generate as many jobs in the region as possible 

J^^^^^'^'^'^S^ ™^ influence the stockholders nottosell 

^L^r.^^^^"""^ Presently, the B. S. Corporation is traininc men through 
th^ non-ppoflt «jnn i^jwwek, Ina Last, year they were the largest minorUy 
jmpl^er In the stete. The B, S. Corporation has no position on ^etheTgravel 
5po^^^ anbsurface. In any case, they favor free nse of gravel for village 

^^^S^^^ wirvival of Alaskan natives depends on their land. The 

fir^"^ ^ '^^^ is trying to figure ont how to 

ff^J^H^t}^"^ non.natives is a threat to subsistenc^ activities: Due 
to £wnpetttton with non-natives, the length of the seasons has been cut down. 
^^^.V^^^^'^T^''.^'^ walrus^a hunter is limited Jo five seals. Some 
J^^fSfi I>-2 lands and iX.batives are not allowed to use t>-2 lands 

they wlU have no place to graze the reindeer, ^ 

£itfiwu<tk Native S^crvoration 

B^nV^S^^S^5!f^ ^® ^^^t ^^Se corporation in the 

Bering Straits region. It has 2,049 stockholders compared to BSNC e918 It is 
corporation for Nome. Nome was founded d^lng thrgoW dlys 
^"^^ ^ destroyed a number of times by fire^ h?gh 
T^v^Jh^ii^f^.^^°^. facilities,, only 4 barges arrive ea^ ye^ 

A^^^ employment are government, mining, tourism, and 

^ subsistence activities to supplem.-iit 
S ""^^^ incomes goes to buy fneL'J^nt population is 

!h???^.^«Jk^v^ ^^^. '^^.'^^^"'^ villagers move to; Nome in the 

winter ajd-back to the vlUage in the summer. About half of Sitimsuak's stock- 
il^rJ^^^ "^^^^e ?^ N^^so it l^as been difficult to obtain a quo^ for 
meetings or even obtain enough proxies. h 
" ^^^^ ^ ^ council. Half of "the council members are'non- 

S^^^^^t^^?^^® '^Jfr'^^ ^^"'^ 525.45 acres. It has no 

place to expand because it Is surrounded by patented mining claims The villaee 
corporation is reluctant to convey l,28<^creB to the counciL • ^^^^ 

^Otost^d tte village corporation would like to establish another munidpaUty 
and reloCTte the^ City in order that the natives hold on to as much land as 
^^^^ difficulties of the Act is that it was written tor rSS village^ 

not urban villages such as Nome. y^^^^t 
The viUage corporation has received $3^^ million to date; $600,000 has been 
faivested in bu^ess a^d the rest is invested (long term) with a bank. Gnte 
conwration prefers investments in the local area to build the local economy as 
c^pared to the region. Among the business ventures are investments in the 
credit Tinioru in a native store,.in office space, in stocks of a cement operation, 
in comtruction of houses, and apartments, and in real estate in Nome Other 
w?S5L^^^5^^ activities to be developed: residential leasing, apartment 
bulimn^, reindeer herds, and touri^ So far development- is being held up 
by the BLMs not conveying the land. Since Nome is an urban area, the fntui^ 
tax burden on, land will be heavy because the dty and borough wiU hav^ to 
provide certoli^^Fvices. There is a posslbiUty that taxes may force land develop- 
ment, but aJtea^ves to selling of land are being researched. Undeveloped land 
should be tax ei;^pt^Conservationists and- native groups would probably support 
V^^ T^J^Sl^ divergence of interests between villagers and non-villagers. 

least 30 to 40 percent of tiie stock ^11 pas^ to non-nktiv^ 
*r^Ilr^^ npon^present corpora te^ procedures) . The corporation should 
r^I^ ^f.?J^ ov^on tobuy^nd when someone dies the stock should be awarded 
. to the children born after' IftTL * 

entitled to select its 212,480 acres from a wltiidrawal area 
at 480,462 acrw. However, in this ^80,462 acres, 525.45 acres belong to tiie dtv 
<rf Nome, 33,000 acres are patented mining claims, 16,000 acres are unpatented 
^atos, and 5,000-7,000 acres fn native aUotmefits. The top priorities for cbo<?ing 
ttnd were mipeM developijient,. subsistence use, coastal use, and transportation. 
HO mnes of fexlrtlng roads i^ich amount to 2,666 acres, were already In exist- 
ence before selection took place. However, BLM has requested over 30 easement^ 
^ corporation feels that corporation land is being classified inconsistently to 
flmt the federal government's purjwse. . 
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For tbe purpose of easements it la "native" land to be taken for the a«J-Jn^' 
.witbout Jnst ^pensatlon. For tux purposes, it is private land r^^^ch 
^'a? its fair tax burden. The reslonal corporation told tbe BT.M not to approach 
-tbem on casements until tbe i:>epartment of Interior guidelines were out. 
.easements arc bad because development of ^^^<>^^^ 7^^*-^^"^ ,^^^ %'^^^^'^^^^^^„^ 
strlcted BLM also bas Umitcd finances to manage tbe land asked for under ease^ 
ments- Presently tbe corporation has entered into asreements to lease riglita of 
way on tSr lands. Xbeleasees are liable for all taxes. Tbeybave developed a 
leaal^poUcy for campsites. All campsites are limited to 10 OOO square feet and 
n<^.sScSioWers must pay. According to the corporation land specialist, the 
ilSerals Leasing Act says that gravel is a subsurface mineraL 

•Golotfin 'VUlctge Corporatiort ^ ^ ^ ' 

Golovin is an Eskimo fishing village southeast of Nome. It is located on one of 
the bJst natural harbors on the western coast of Alaska. There is speculation 
that the state will put in a deep seaport. In the old days the village ^as the site 
of a he?riS^ plant and served as a gathering point for miners. When the miners 
leSt th^Uves settled in the area. About 125 people live in the village. There 
if a ^?li^ar^chool and a public health clinic. There is a fish P^P^^^^^'^.^^fl^ 
and afiSx cooperative of 40 hoatk. Men from the surrounding ^^^^^ces of E^im 
and White Mountain participate in the fish coop. The annual number of salmon 
.?aug™S ?Un runnhig about 55.000 ( 1973^74-75 ) The fish P^^^^^f P^^^^*? 
being expanded with a loan from the vUlage corporation and from the State ^^r&l 
rTevSopment Agency. Besides fishing, the villagers hunt migratoi^ f^^i,,^"^ 
as ducS^bear, caribou, and pick berries on the lands surrounding the village 
oartlOTlarW aroSid Fish River, which is out of the village s land selection area. 
^ In Gofovin thSie^^^ a city council and a village profit corporation. A seven-man 
ci^ coWil ^Sl reSntly formed and it absorbed -the traditional native coancxL 
-iKrS i° a Sayor!^c/mayor. secretary-treasurer, clerk, and policeman. The 
^ttS tto a^ paid out of ievenue-sharing ($9.000 per year). The city council 
also lea^ ?^ace f or a BIA classroom and the P.H.S. clinic. However, the councU 
provid^^mlSS f or the classroom and clinic, and with the increa^ m the price 

"^O^'SiiS^l'empfo^e"^^^^^ received training ^-m Kawerek Inc Both ^Hage 
fnnds and CETA funds are used to pay the ^^^^^I'^^^^^^^^Z^.^'J^^'S- 
council ha"? ordinances against liquor and dogs. They have °o legal counsel. 

memS^?s of the Ullage corporation couldn't ^^^^^^J^^,^" 
^r>tL\ >iave a nrofit corporation instead of a non-profit corporation. There are 
l7i^tii?khorde^?T21 livS^n the vilhigo and the remaining 50 live in Anchorage 
or thl^ower Isfiie c^S?ratio^ bas received $240,000 from the fund to date^At 
feaS^^Tof this was invested in the Bering Straits Investments Company They 
least '^^%^^^Xt^rnar,(^yr i*t anv time Thev estimate they are earning 10% in- 
Sre^ ^^JyVsS loane'rthe'fl"^^ $10.6oO. Administrative e-Penses for^e 

co^ra^n r^n abont $20.0O0 a y^r. There is ^part-time general manager an^^ 
Scretan' The board receives condensation for travel and Pe^r <i\f™;,3^^^ "^f 
sccr^rr. J^ne u^aru T^ev b6ve selected 69,000 acres with the help of the 

^5|i?na1°S>^aSon""T^e* wfis'selected op the basis of subsistence use: 

'•*'Thev n^^moiTa'^nd'^io maintainW^ cnrrent level of SHbsistence activities 
cn^T^^^f^rfr protein comes from subsistence act ivi ties. YThey were not able 
tLe bSt land foThunti^ due to the compact and conlJguous requirement 

^'^'nie^^Sel that the lands they chose are worthless. mounteih.tops. They felt it 
«5fiir to Sve them worthless" land and that when the Act was passed it was 
r^^dav -iSey ho^«ome of their mountain tops have minerals (but subsur- 
fo r«rion) ^ev chose some land at the mouth of the harbor which 
Jnft ^ ™h^v lease out' The BLM has asked them for trail and coastal ease- 
m4^trCoa^? eLlmlntS 'Win create a problem for the village 5*«^r^- TJ^^ 

mtmb^S^SSd not thought about future taxation of corporation lands or future 
sale of stock by nati%-es. - * 

'^TlS^itv council applied : ASHA housing and received lO nnits.under a 
^Z^^^J^^r^rrT rt^nimts. constructed the honses Kv their own lal>or. ASHA 
Sa^I^tSr^iSeSriStw^n'SlS Sd $V, a month depending on income I^ter 
the riS counrfl received an additional 10 units under a BIA program. They have 
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had difficulty In completing 5 of these bome« because tlie BIA wijre Is $6 an hour 
<:ompaTed to PHS's $10. Kecipienta of these houses own them outrisht and pay 
nothing. 

JUnaJcale^ 

UiLakaleet Is a large Ealdmo fishing village on the Tvestern coast of Alaska^ 
.soutlieast of Nome. It is also sitxuited oa a delta of the Unakaleet River. It has 
been inhabited for thousands of years, accordlhg to the local Enkimo leaders. 
It was a former BIA reserve encoitapassing SSO' acres before the Act- Population 
varies between 600 in the winter and l,0OO in the summer. The village has close 
ties with the surrounding villages of Stebbins and St. Michael's, 

Uke Golovin^ there is a fish processing plant and a fish coop. The pla-nt was 
recently purchased by the'* village corporation from an individual who defaulted 
on his debts, Abotrtr^OD men participate in the fish coop. As in Golovin, the in- 
habitants engage in subSa^tence hunting in their areas, % of their protein diet 
is depend^t on subsistence acti^-itles^ 2^ * 

Cnataleet has a city council, an active IliA council and a village corporation. 
Unlike other villages^ they have a coordinator for the 3 entities. The members 
said that it would be a lot easier j\ist to have one group. Now each group has dif- 
ferent responsibilities. The IRA council particii>ated in Federal revenue sharing 
until 1975. obtained fuel storage facilities under RDA, invested in the fishery 
with a SBA loan in 19^4 (plant was wiped out by a higH tide), obtained water 
:and sewers through PHS, and TGDP grants of $12,0OO and Sol*,000, The IRA 
also has a musk ox farm through a Kellogg grant,*The IRA formerd a fishing 
coop with a $50,000 business grant under Indian Financing Act, IRA also runs 
a native store wltli loans from BIA Revolving Loan Fund, The store also has a 
$400,000 (?) loan from ?BA- The tiynainism of this IRA council is largely due 
to its leadership* 

Currently, the IRA council is looking at some Joint ventures with other villages. 
They are particularly interested in starting a fish hatchery and would like advice 
<r on how to go about it. The council members present felt that the commimity 
^f«*ould contract directly for services and programs and should decide how to 
si>end their money. They are very much fitware that they are competing with'^200 
•other vlllagi^ for benefits.* With all the regulations for various programs they 
cnn*t be run by volunteers. The city council was formed in 1975 and the transfer 
of .funds and functions from the IRA council has not been smooth- The villa^ge 
formed the city council in order to gain control over their own affairs ; the state 
did not recognise IRA ordinances. The city council is eligible for state and 
Federal revenue sharing. They lost state fire protection and funds for reef eational 
pnrks because of lack of information and failure to show that ttiey had spent 
village funds on these items. Since they were justf formed they couldn't show 
that they had spent funds. 

According to the members of the village corporation tbey have ^>41 stockholders, 
rro date they have received million, half of which has been invested in local 

. ventures and half in Bering Straits Investment Corporation, They l>ave no cer- 
' tificates of deposit. Their basic philosophy is to develop first wbst they have 
nearby. Accordingly, they gave a $265,(X)0 loan at G^r^ percent -to the fish coop 
which the coop has made loans to lOO members for repairs and supplies, they 
bought a skow, they have taken over the fuel distribution franchise. Non-locally, 
they have invested in the Bering Straits Native Corporation cement venture. 
They have invested in the IRA native store. The store is affiliated with a pur- 
chasing coop in Seattle whicti is used by 4.0 other native stores in Alaska, In the 
future, they would like to build an apartment complex for the high school teachers 
in TTnakaleel:* they would like t^ invest in Anchorage real estate. They feel that 
the '^^te is fzolnfz to push off the social 'ser^^c^s on the village corporation, 
■'The village corporation members as well the council members were con- 
cerned about the future of their subsistence activities. The lands they have 
selected. 160.280 acres, are nnr jnrfficient for subsistence. They need access to 
Innds. They also oppose the proposed easements because they feel the land 
•should be conveyed with no- strings attached. The land they were allowed to 
select was selected according to traditional use. There is a possibility thnt the 
t^nnkaleet River will be named a Wild and Scenic River, and this would diminish 
their hunting in thnt area. 

They would like to develop their land in a controlled fashion. It has recreatlonnl 
^ value because it Is scenic and affords si>orts fishing- They are in no rush to develop 
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t3ieir landB and fMl As If tbey are beinff forced Into tbe capitalistic system. They 
^eel tbat' If they are forced to pay prox>erty taxee, tbey will lose tbe land* They 
would Ulce the taic exemption extended. 

Amons^ t22e iawa which threaten their subaistenee activities are the migratory 
bird law. It tatMfem with cnstomary spring hunting. The Marine Mammal Act 
limits the Income which native families can obtain from seal skins. There 1« a 
re stri c ti on on the nmnber of seals allowed^ and on the time of year they can 
be. taken. The seal x>oP'Ql^tion has maltiplled nnder ench protection and has 
''started to pose a^threkt to the fish. Those villagers who engage in commercial 
iXshing are not allowed to engage In subsistence fishing during closed periods* 
Some villagers ar^ not able to catch enough fish for famlliejs' subslntence neeils. 
The limited entry law has helped the local fish coop and fiish processing plant by 
excluding non-natives from their fishing area. Since the village had a long history 
of continuous fishing^ not many people were excluded. 

Among the recorumendatloimfor amending ANCSA w^re : 
1. land tax exempt for 11)0 years, 

2*-* native allotments should receive restricted title (they willl,_ 
^S. the village corporation or IRA should have "the opportunity to buy na- 
tive allotments if they are offered for sale. 

4. they would like to restrict the sale of •stock after 1991 to ng^i^es or the 
village corporation, and ^"""^-n^^.*-*^*^'^''^ 

5» they would like stock issued to children born after 1971, 

jBTai^erefc, Ino, {non-prx>/lt arm of Bering Straits Caropratioit) 

Mr, Madden said that the corporation was in considerable financial difficulty 
due to recent expansion which was based on unrealistic cost estimates. Admin is- 
trative cost^'^re high because transportation is exi^enslve in tbe region. Travel 
is limltod entirely to charter planes. Also it Is extremely difficult to keep trained 
personnel because as soon as someone is trained they leave for higher wages else- 
whore. Help turns over every four mon£;hs. 

One of the larj?est pro^;rrams is job npalnin;? under CETA funds. These funds* 
especially title III and VI come through the state, which takes an administrative- 
cut: It is necessary to use at least 1^/percent of the funds for administration at 
the corporation leyeL In the Nome area even 30 percent would-be more reallstici 
Job training^ Ln the city has been unsuccessful (25 i>ercent completion rate). How- 
ever, in .Ka\verek*s local pro^rram the completion rate is 75 percent, Tbey are- 
tirolning surveyors^ truck drivers, carpenters, mechanics* clerks, plumbers, and" 
heavy equipment operators,. Recently, Kawerek combined DOL and BI A 'money 
tot start a proprram to train commercial fishermen. They purchased seiners to go- 
after bottom fish. There is also a job bank under CETA fundinjr. Kawerek also- 
started a savinprs and loan association. They have 1.200 members- The savings and 
^oans has some imique prbj>lems due to seasonal employment and the dependence- 
on subsistence activities. The savingns and loan accepts payments in kind and 
periodic payments as compared to re^lax^l They^ recently lowered their delin- 
quency^ rate from 26- to jL7 percent, EDA recently gave them a plaiming- ^rant to dO' 
O^aDP'^ for the villages. Kawerek is trying to promote cottage ^dustries and 
wouldf like to start a tannery for seal skins so that natives could capture in- 
creased value in the commercial market. Now the natives must have their skins- 
tanxi^ before' they can make native ^:arments. They applied to hte BIA for busi- 
-n^ss srt'ajits for arts and crafts. They need money for marketin^j. 

' Tme^arts nind crafts program ha:s raised the price for native craftsmen. How- 
eveK there is a need to convince the craftsmen to concentrate on the most sale- 
able itemf^ 

Kawerek also operates the Xome Receiving: Home for children 6 months to IS- 
years and the Boarding Home, Both of these programs are a serious financial 
drain on Kawerek, ^ 

Some of the financial strain at Kawerek is due to th& difficulty In complying: 
with federal regulations for' programs* Contracting is always on a reimbursable- 
basis. After Kawerek contracts for a program usually some of their costs are dis- 
allowed. Kawerek tries to get as much of the funds advanced as possible' in order- 
not to ^ shut do\\*n the program. The regulations for filing applications are also- 
burdensome, Appliratlons have been rejected because they were filled out in black. 
Ink instead of blue or were stapled in the ^vrong place. 
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\ CKooaxxrifo i.xxrm, p.o. box 247, DXXxzNosAJkC^ -alasicjl i<30|^o57« 

<^««»ti<m Wluit iBderelopment? * - . 

Answer, SxceUent qu^^tlon. It dependa on tbe view of tbe looker. In this case 
ANCSA baa determined tliat it is tlie utilization of villasre lands In sucli a manner 
as to increase tlie equity of each viila^re siiarcbolder. This is all out development 
proposition and though the Act spealcs of subsiHtonce it mandates that one way 
of life must die so that another-can live. , 

Qu^tion 2, Is there a partlcuTar kind of **developm<int'' which is best for your 
people? • - 

Answer. Sure. A wise Judicious utilization of resources for these puriHJses 
which recog^nizea all thi,e values of the land including Ctilturul, historical, habitat 
^nd the other non-economic values and gives them equal weight in tbe tlecisipn 
process. - . 

Question 5. How is the tribal council promoting this development? 

Answer* The directors of- our development are a board of J> members wfco act 
like any proSt corporation board of directors. They are putting together a re- 
source inventory of village selected lands and hopK* to malce their develoimient 
plans consistent with all resource values. The hitch comes when you realixe that 
profit is the^ basic goaL 

Question 4* vvnat government agencies or private institutions are promoting 
tUjs development? ^ ' - . 

* Answer, The major builders in our area are thfe transi>ortatlon agencies — Avia- 
tion and Highways. The BLiM supports their role. This is because our major re- 
source value is gravel* Our timber does not rate private attentionk and only our 
fishery habitat can be declared extremely valuable. 

Question 5, What are the mow t important obstacles to your develojwnent ? 
■ Answer, The Bureau of I>aod Management will not convey the land to us to 
manage and they do not have the time or Inter^t to manage It themselveeu As a 
result, the management of lands selected by natives falls into limbo and little 
prepress can be made* ' ' . . - 

Question €, How can these obstacles be removed? 

Answer, Congress must force BLM to pay as' much attention to disposal of the 
lands charged to their management as they do th^ir owa- Jand management respon^- 
sibllities. To dtite they have minimized their disposal role and the result is na- 
tive lands are in l egal never-never land. 

Question 7. What programs or laws would best promote development or remove 
the obstacles to your development? 

Answer*- A program to emphasize disposal of village selected lands by the BLM* 
A program of technical assistance and grants for the development of land man- 
agement- programa* A program that . increased, potential for native kids to 
become land m ana gers^ biologists, foresters, etc 

Question S* What Mnd of pt^tection do you have for yopr iresources? Please 
include any codes enforced by the tribal government* 

Answer* BLiM has control now but they have a trespnsts .oflScer for 2O0 million 
acres and thousands of miles* Our protection today depends on inaccessibility 
and remote location^ an advantage that fades rapidly* If village lands could be 
developed, they could support closer monitoring, but until BLM acts we have no 
power* Our board has land use rules and processes but our ownership is so 
limited by BT^M inaction little can be done. 

Question S* I>oes the BIA provide adequate resource protection? If not please 
-eaqplafn. 

Answer^ No, we h ave no direct contact with BXA resource protection progranas* 

Question 10* Who is the principal offender in depleting or damaging your 
reBOUrces (State, private corporations, local non-Indians, others) ? 

Answer. State and private groups now work througb the BUJUC* so they are the 
greatest enemy. However, local population g ro w t b has led to more and more 
local tresptass, and while the land can stand some abuse, unless we gain control 
and develop a managenqent program^ we will be eaten from within too* 

Question 11, What do you think the American Indian Policy Keview Commission . 
should be doing about reservation and resource development and protection?. 
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Answer. ISnconnge education programs to develop native land managewi. I>e- 
^elop syvtemii for resource Inventoriea on naUve lands that recognise non-economic 
Taluea too- ^orce tbe BLU to prompUy convey native lands so we, may eacape 
- tikis limbo- atatoa* 

Note: We would like to know how your returns on this inventory have gone. 
We are a vUlajce corporation created under ANCSA and some of the questions 
oriented to TRIBES do not quite fit our situaUon. However, we answered as well 
a»we can and would like to know what other folks think also. 

VKNDAS OlELMJM WATTVr CeBFOfflCTIOX STTBMrTTCD 

ICS. MABOABXT KIBSTKATUCSy VXULA«E OOXTWCH. PBESXDEJ^T ' 

O«*e*«0ft J- W^iat is development? ^ ^ r« ^ * ^ 

Answer. Our Council sees development as pertalni^K to our people. To be free- 
jCrom I>ept. of Interior Interference and restrictions to develop resources from 
our land in such a way as to benefit our people. Directly improving our economic 
position of poverty to a level of our non-Indian neij?hbors. ^ \ ^ 

Question 2. Is there a parUcular kind of •'development" which is best for 

^^'^S^ver^aur j>eople wish to develop our resources as 5?tated above and, at th^ 
same time, retain our traditional customs. For those who wish to retain sub- 
sistance life style from the land* give susistence resources a priority for- * 

development. - . ^- ^ , 

Question X How is tlie tribal council promoting this development? 
Answer A?ln the past the I>ept. of Interior has not conveyed our land to our 
people. We can ^o no minjjr i^jcarding development of protecting subsistence re- 
sources until r>ept. of Interior < BLM > gives patent to o^^r land^ _ • 
Question 4* What government -agencies or private institutions are promoting: 

r this development? . — . ^ i « 

Axiswer There is no Indian developmenrt: on our land at present. X>xie to delays 
In BT/M conveyance^ no development or protection of resources^ has been given 
our land in the past of alL Much of our timber has been sold to non-natives b:r 
BLM to state of Alaska without any benefit to our village. ^ ^ 

Question S. What are the most important obstacle to your development? 
Answer Ckmveyance to patent of our land, BLM restriction to native develop- 
ment, fish' and game layers — these give no protection from non-natives huntlng on,. 
our land, and making proposed public easements across our land. 

Question 6. How can these obstacles be removed? ^ „ ^ ^ 1^ 

Answer Possibly by combined pressure and lobbying by our Regional Corpora- 
tions on federal and state levels. Expensive court action -toward I>ept. of 
Interior for protection of resource upon our land and early conveyance of patent 

^Quest^^7. What programs or .laws would best promote development or re* 
> move the obstacles to your development? ■ ^ , . ' ^ ^ 

Answer Te<Anlcal, legal advice— money to hire legal aid to take action 
against BePt. of Interjor^and BIA to protect our land, resources and rights to^ 
be protected against trespass on our land and resources. Self-help programs with 

esmert advice ^ 

Question sl What kind of protection do you have for your resources? Please- 
Include any codes enforced by the tribal government. _ 

Answer. BUil and BIA bave given no protection %ahatex>€r to our allotments, 
land or resources despite protests and claims filed in good faith in 1917-1934— 
I960 with Bept- of Interior. Native allotments have-'been trespassed on resources 
sold, given to non-natives, burial grounds patented to white men for recreational 
sites, and timber sold by the stat^ of Alaska. BLM has ignored formal requests: 
to remote non-natives trespassing on our vlUage selected lane ^ as native 
allotments. Our people are poor and cannot tal^leja^l action. 

Question 9, Boes the BIA provide ade^niate^^sonrce proteri5r^.? if not, please- 
explain. 

Answer. In past as ont records show, BIA Realty Bept. has failed to protect 
our allotments from tr:pspass, passing the complaints on to BLM. i 

Question 10. Who are the principal offenders in depleting or damaging your 
resourceJ^ Cstate private corporation, local non-Indians, others) ? 

Answer. State in past — with eviction notices given to our people to cease all 
occujWLncy and use of our village lands. State sales of our land to others. BLAT 
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WBUm our lADda* Includlnip burial sroonds to whiter and local non-natives, wZio*^ 

trap and hunt gnme <m Tlllaae landa. 

Qu^ti09^ 11. Wliat do you tliink the American Indian PoKcjr Review Commla* 
- ai<m^aboiild-be-doin^ abont merratlon and resource development and protection?' 
ADMWfsr^ To persuade Congress to remove iurisdictlou of Ijidian lattds from 

J>ept* of Intertcr as well as social services and edncation. Start a I>ept. of Indian 

landa and social and economic services run by IndlanS* Federal taws witb teetb, 
. to protect Indian resources and land. Make laws which Indian tribes, bands and 

vfllases conld use' to brins suit as:alzist BLM and BIA for neslectin^ to protect 

Indian lands in i>ast. ' . ' 

iSKA^BKA COBPORATION*, 811 W. 12TS, JU^TSUkJJ^ ALASICA. 

Question 1. Could tou estimate how many acres have been traditionally used or ^ 
occupied by Alaskan natives In your region (or villas) ? 

Answer. Approximating the land usage around each of the listed villages plus 
JuneaUf Sitka, Ketchikan* and Wrangell we would c^stimate 2,900,000 acres of 
tntensive^xise* Actually the' wholfe of SE3 Alaska — 24,000,000 acres — have been 
used to some extent* 

a. r>o yo« feel that the land which you will select approximates this- amount?" 
Answer. No — the natives of SE Alaska will select approximately {500,000 acres 

for fee ownership. (276,000 for villages and tirban corporation — remainder 
Sealaska).' 

b. Will traditional subsistence activities be dlsruuted by the amount and the 
manner in which the land will be selected ? Sow ? 

Answer. Assuming the land not selected remains In the 'National Forest, the 
existing subsistence activities will essentially remain the same insofar as land ' 
ownership Is concerned. - 

e. I>o you feel that the T7.S. govemmeiit withheld excessive amounts of land^ 
from selection for the national parks and oil reserves? 

Answer. Tes, " ^ 

Qu^iion 2. a. ETow many of the 40 million acres awarded have been selected? 

Answer. As of I>ecember 18, 1975, all 38 million acres allotted to village cor- 
porations and Interior Regions had been selected. Additionally the four tirban 
corporations have selected their 92,160 acr^s ; approximately 250,066 acre» of 
allotments have been selected ; and a number of Cem. and'Sist. sites. ^"^"^-v, ' - 

Z>. FTas there been any delax? * " ^ 

Answer, Selection pro^rress^ acceptable — Statutory requirement. However, 
Interior's issuance of •^interim conveyances", jf patents) st|»tches the definition* 
of **immedlate" beyond reasonable InterpretatfdSsis.^ - . ^ 

Wnfitt effect will these delays have on youn: coiT;K>ra: tlon ? " . ' ^ ; " / ^ 

Answer* Inaction by Interior re-: Kasements,, navigable waters, etc. .General 
procrastination and resultant loss*"of rights, (See newspaper ad re: easements 

tf, ]^[ow many acresHas your corporation selected to date? 

-Answer* If Sealaska experiences the same delaj^ as the village corporations, 
we will be delayed over a year in start-up of our timber operations, 

e. What percent is this of the total to be selected ? " ^ 

Answer. Approximately 2,000 as €em- and mat. sites. All Sealaslca productive- 
acreai^e comes from miscellaneous entitlement with I>ecember 18, 1&77 deadline 
for selection. ' 

I>o you have any problem of non-natives beinjr awarded land or occupying" 
land that shotuld be open for selection by the corporation ? ^ 

Answer. Not really applicable — Sealaska will be entitled, to select approxi- 
mately 2004>00 acres in addition to Cem. and Hist, sites. 

Que^tioft a. What will be the impact of la.nd taxes on the development or leas^ 
Ing of land by the regional corporations ? 

Answer. Most native oox7K>ration land is SB Alaska and presently outside a- 
taxing entitles boondary. Eventually ^hese lands will probab^ be leased and/or' 
developed and taxed by the state If nothing else. * " - , 

b. II>o yon think that the regional corporation will postpone leasing or deyelop- 
ment nntil aftctr 1991 because of such taxation ? 

Answer. No — however, any development mnst return a high enough yield- 
to pay taxes and show a substantial profit 

A X>o yon think that after 1991 the regional corporation will be forced to 
lease land Instead of developing it themselves in order to pay land taxes? ^ 

Answer. 1991 should have no affect on SG Xation Corporations. 
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*- •'IX) yoT2 think, that, after 1991 the regional -corporation \riXL be forced to 
I5ell land \vMch has been put. Into production or leased in* order to pay land 
"tares? . ' ' - . ^ ^ 

"Answer. See answer 3 (c)! , . ^ . 

Given that so much Ai^gV^r^ land has beeu- withd:^wn for jiationaV parks 
and oil reserres* do you. think that, the remaijBng landLwill bear aa. excessive 
state tax burden? * - y ^ : ^ ^ , • . . 

Anscwer, * Definitely- — unle?^ Federal govemment^^epdn^ to pay taxes, ^jor^ln 
lieu . payments) conimensurdte with Its land base. Eveii^ after all state and- 
native selections, theX^.S. will stilfown SO percent of t±ie Alaskan land base. - 

Question 4: cp. What will be the impact of state' lease-hold taxes on the devclop- 
"^ment of corwrati on, resources? v ' 1*^ \, " ^ 

Answer. Resource development will not take place until and unless the- return 
on inrestmentjfe sufficient to pay all cosjts — including taxes — and -still show a 
profit. ; - ^ ; 

^ -5- I>o you intend' to impqfee taxes on resource developers or corporation lands? 

Answer. Corp ora tions have no taxing authority. V . ^ 

' ' QuestioTt 5. a. What impact will land taxes have on villas copporations? 

Answer. In -S.E. — probably little impact due to valuable surface resjtarce 
'(timber). tT 

7>. TTill they be force<l to sell land after 1901 to pay land taxes? " / 

Answer.* Probably not^-obviously» we must continue to monitor state legrislative. 
taxinjs: proposals. - * ■ 

QucHtiOTt ff. a« Do you think Alaskan natives should be exempt from income 
■taxes? Why? Should the exemptiorurfrom- land ta3res be extended? Fbr.how long? 
^Why? : 

- " An5^er. Alaskan natives are citizens and as such have a taxinsr responsibility — 
both income tax and t"eal estate tax. However, som^^ mctliod should be developed to 
allow/any person to lea\;;e his land undeveloped and not be taxed into a position 
of "develop the land or Io5se it." * ' ' ' . 

l>. How will an Alaskan native living outside the cash economy pay his land 
taxes? / _^ " 

Answer. Major problem if the surface' resource is not *in economic base. Unless 
^s^me relief is found all private, land owners will be forced to develop or sell their 
land to avoid losing- it to taxing entities- " 

Tya you think it is possible. that those Alaskan natives livln;r outside the cash 
-economy mi;^ht eventually lose tITwijJand throu^rh foreclosnre for land taxes? 
Answer, I>efinite possibility^under efcistin^rlaw and conditions. 

Questiort 7. a. Do you realize that Alaskan Xative Claims Settlement Act extin- 
^rnished your hunting and fishinfr ri,c:hts and that all huntinp: and fishin:g rights 
must be in compliance with state and federal la^cvs? 

Answer. "STes, Much of these occurred with the cominjr-of statehood to Alaska. 

TVhat effect will this have on those who depend on huntin^r and fishing for a 
livinjr? . 

Answer. Alaskan na'tiye's hunting and fisl3>rfe ri^rhts did not chancre ^*in fact" 
with passa^re of A NCSA. Existing^ state IcfVvs allow for subsistence hnntin;^ and 
fishing. Watch lej^slation for an^ impact. 

Question 8. a. When Alaskan natives are 'allowed to sell their shares in 1991, 
wfiat do yon think will happen? 

: Ansvrer. Very speculative question^. If corporation is a "^roinir" concern natives 
won*t want to sell. I>ar?re corporations may seek to buy from stockholders because 
of r-^ ►^'rce iand land base. jp^ * 

^. Wa; *: is the possibility that the shares will eventually pass to non-natives 
::id the corztrol of the recrfojjal corporation to non-natives? 

Answeiv -Possible, Other^factors pertain. Conveyance of patents* If corpora- 
tions receive intended pa vments onetime, can then establish plan to retaLin contrnl. 
in lf>91. . \ • . - : 

r. How can Alaskan natives retain control over re.qlonal corporations after 
'1^1? . ' - . 

Answc ". Buy back stock from those shareowTiers who want to sell, '^eep 5n3ch 
St .^-T voting" stock controlled by the corporations. Education of all stc>ckholders " 
and discuss the issue now ! ^ . ^ 

tf. After 1991 do you^think Alaskan nativefj should be driven preference to the 
rejrional corporations in the purchase of their shares? - \ 

' Answer. Yes; ^ . 



'e;\l>a you tWnk^it- woold be adTlWble tliat at least SI percent of tbe sliarea i 
neaby 



M b3? owned by' AlflHkffn natlT^.tn tlie regional corporaf^ns ? ^ / 
Mkw^* Ito. stipmiatiozi shonld* be .placed on i> eie e 4i t of shares to keep from^ 
downsntdin^r^v^ne. EEowever».iatives alioxild'»till retain* contrcd in-some m a njie r^ > 
' ' ' <)4te9t<on d*' a* Wbat rigbta or ftiijTTtg to "corporation resources do 
iistiyes* cimdrjen ba ve tl^ 

Axxswer. Sbares of stocfe inherited fronrjaarents or otber shareowners ; other- 

. rto yoa tbink they should £ave been provided for? How? 
Answer. Yes — but' couldn't answer how. The shares of corporate ownership 
represent land which is now owned by others- Just Las land does not multiply 
to provide equal shares to future generations, so shares rep resen tins land are 
also a constant. - ' , . / " . 

Question lO. a. How does the' regional corporation plan to developits resources?^ 
I^lnswer. Timber and mineral ox>erations will be developed by the corporation 
.on-it3rowh or in Joint venture with others, 

WJll it lease out the land to be developed? ^ 
Answer. Probably not — -Sea In ska wants to be an operating company, 
J c Cto what con4itionS? - , 

. length of lease* . - 

- rent, royalty payments, 

- methods of monitoring extraction, and 

provisions for environmen1:al protection, reclamation, preference in &xir- 
ployment. " 

■A nswe r^ y A at present. Control important feature of all -of our ventures, 
tf. Will it set up Joint ventures? If not, why not? 

Answer. Possibly — depending on whether the other partner can offer something 
Sealaska can't Obtain on Its own. But we retain control. - ' : 

' - e. Is It thinking of developing the -resources Itself? If .not, why not? If so, 
what are the bfggest problems in dev ^japln g the resources? 

Answer. — ^Resource development ^j^pl^be by the corporation. Environmental 
suits tffnd legislative efforts have beei^ ^&c<nible8ome. 

/- Would it consider contracting out the develop'm^t of resources such as in 
the Blackfeet-Damson OQ Agreement? 

Ani?wer« Possibly, but this is not preferred by us — ^now. "We prefer at least' a * 
joint venture relationship. > 

ij. How is the regional corlK>ration ^oing to protect itself against the great- 
pressure from non-natives to exploit the non-renewable resources? 

Answer. Most pressure to develop resources will come from within corporate 
stoci^olders. Hast annual meeting — ^motion to "get into business"* Xon^natives- 
such OS Sierra Glub, will most likely try to sloW development 

7k What conservation measures has the corporation adopted for renewable- 
resources? 

Answer- ^So specific measures as yet. Intend to practice best current forest 
management methods to protect fisheries and other resources. . 
: ^-^Qucsiion 11,^ a. How much have you received in cash 'from Alaskan J^ative- 
daims Settlement Act to date? 
■ 6. What have you done with the funds? 

Answer, I>istributied' to village' corporations and stockholders and invested. 

c. At what rate have any been invested? Where? 

Answer. Prevailing rates in government obligations and other instruments. 
One acquisition. - ^ 

^ 'Have you invested any in developing your resources'? 

Answer. Some preliminary studies — no major capital outlay to date for re- 
source development Timber has largest potential- Intensive studies ^ underway* 
If not^ do you intend to? - 
/Answer, STes. 

/ Qitf^inrt 12. Are you aware of the financial problems of the state of Alaska?' 
\ Answer. Tesi - * 

5* "Do you thinlc ' that these financial problems mijrht affect you? 

Answer. Tes. As state looks for revenue sources the Native Corporation are 
very visible and available* Our enterprises may be .taxed. ^ * 

Question /5r^ar^aR anyoile ^exerted pressure on you to arrant rights-of-way?* 
' .Answer* BLM i5t withholding unreasonable easemenft and in essenceT black— 
nMiline corporation?? to asrree with easements or take a sul>stantial a.dditiojia2: 
delay in receiving interim conveyance. 

J>o jou feel that you should g rant rig^its-<)f-way at this time? . ' 



^ AxksWer. Certain JtfW are necessary for public access and win be nsefol to- 
tl»e corporation In t±ie:fitture. - * ■ " ' •. ^ 

Qt^estion 24^ I>o yoa wantLto mention any ptt^blem in t^e implementation or 

' Ari<a w<>r "Rqg*>TO#>T<t Blackmail — Nav. Water. General dissatisfaction witli In- 
, tezrlor. Xhe JDepartment bas not fulfilled its role of TinliaTi advocate- Erosion of 
'worth, of money ^gxe; - . r ^ ' 

' Question 25^ Would you like tiie Commission report to mention any* amend* 
ments to tbe Alaskaii* Xative Claims Settlement Act? Explain in detail- 
Answer. I am concerned about 1091, at wlii<di time Native Corporation stock 
' will be alienable, 

CAPE FOX COKPORA'P*OX, STTT.T.A SAiJTSOI^, SECSETAKT' 

*QuestU>n* 2. Gould you estimate bow many acres have t>een traditionally used 
-OT occupied by Alaskan natives in your region (or village) ? - 
Answer. Need a survey on this- . ,^ 

a. I>o you feel tliat tbe land wliidi you will select approximates this amount? 
- Answer. Depends. ' ^ 

6. Will traditional subsistence activities be disrupted by the amount and the 
rmanner in which the land will be selected ? How ? 

Answer- Xo. I believe that Sealaska has taken a good survey on the sites and 
the corporations- could protect :.the land which they could make a profit on, if 
they want to. (Totem Pole sites) ^ 
* c- I>o you feel' that the U.S.' government withheld eaccessiye amounts pf*land 
from selection for the national parks and oil reserves? » 

Answer^ Yes/. 

Queaiicm, 2. a. How many of the 40 million acres awarded liave been selected? 

Answer, We received (cori)oration received) 23,040 acres of land; what about 
the lands we selected an find after it is already non-patented (taken), which isn't 
-our fault, . ' \ \ 

Has there been any delay? , ^ 

Answer-. When a corporation has- to wait until the person is^'availaWe and 
because it takes time to figure out the best spot* where better growth of timber is 
and for the future, we needed outside advice such as S e a l as k a to assist us. There- 
fore I feel there was a del^y. , j . - 

c- What effect will these delays have on your corporation ? ; , 

Answer. Some delays are caused by our Board of IMrectors /having to" make a 
living too and working out where it was hard to meet, at times. So a quick mating 
for an important subject would be done in about 1 or 2 hours. 

5- How many fibres has your corporation selected to date? 

Answer- Delays could cause a loss. ' . \^ , 
" What percent Is this of the total to be selected? 

/. Do you have any problem of non-natives being awarded land or occupying 
^and that should be open for selection by the corporation? 

Qt^estiort. a. What will be the impact of land taxes on the development or 
leasing of land by the regional corporations'^ 

Answer. If any other business leases the^Mmd and It has to be taxed or you have 
to pay taxes for it, then the tastes shouldjjJJ^^ included in the lease so that the busi- 
ness itself pays the taxes. *^ 

Ik Do you think that thje regional corporation will postpone lea sin g or de^ 
^elopment until after because of such taxation? 

Answer. No, but I hope they hurry, things up a little. More since they do have 
intellegent "managers there to help -hs to develop some type of business for us 
and not keep it idle* ^ . ' - . 

c. Do you tbtrik that after 1991 the regional contoration will be forced to 
lease l^^nd Instead of develoiring^t themselves in order to pay land taxes? 

~ Answer. The regional corporation" should have a 20-yBar program so this 
wouldn*t. happen to us. It is bur' land and we txust Sealaska to not get us in. 
-debt. - r - _ . ' 

€L Do you think that after *399SH2ie rejgional corFNoraHon will be^ forced to sell 
land which has been put into production or leased'^ in order to pay land ta^es? 
. Answer. As an individual with lOO shares from Sealaska Corporation, I feel 
rthaf my land should be clear of debts such as taxes when^I have it In 1991. It 
wouldn't be fair to put the tax burden on an 'individual then^ Seems .that the 




federal 0OTeTiunezit s&ve us the land and it sEpuld be under trustee so we would 
^ye'clear froni taxes. . - . / , ■ • 

^ GiTtt that so much A7^^^«^ land has been withdrawn for national parks 
*kiid^6il'reserves, do you think that -4Jie remaining land will, bear an exce^ive 
estate tax bur^&n? - . ! ^ 

JLuswer. I^aturally, this would cause a state tax burden since no income comes 
•ini from national parks, and only thos^ who are involved in oil reserves would 
benefit by ^^^^ • 

' S Question 4^ a. "What win be the impact of state lease Koldriaxes on the dev^op- 
iaent of cori>oraiion resources :. ' " " ' 

Answer* We -already khow the state is £Oiner to /^try us as soon as we seU our 

timber. » " - ' ; , - ^ ^ -a *> 

r 6. I>o*you intend to impose taxes on resource developers or corporation lands? 
Answer* TVlio's asking the question? We, are a corporation here in Saxman^ 
Question d. What impact ^sWlilaiand taxes have on village corporatiohs? 
jl^js*er. "STery technical questlXSS Beyond my intellect- Need an attorney for 

is. ■' - ■ " ■' J^^ ' ■ • - ^ ^ — 

Will they be forced to sell land after 1991 to pay land taxes? ^ ^ ^ 

Answer. Ttis (village cbrppr^tion or 'who?) has to be included in the busi- 
•ness to laminate the future problems. Why can't land be in trust? 

Question 6. I>o you think:: Alaskan natives should be exempt from income 
itaxes? Why? Should the exemption from land taxes be extended? For how long? 

W*hy?'^ /»- # ■■ . ■ ■ - ' 

Answer. 2Co. I believe we would definitely have social problems because we 

wouldn't be equaLj^e just had weU signed up for a reservation otherwise, 
jaow will an .^askan native living outside the cash economy pay his land 

taxes ^ ' . * * * ■ ■ ^ ' - 

Answer I*robably 3IA could help tis to protect an indirvidnal ; they" can lease 

tbe land to interested people for campgronnd cabins for a five year lease or 

•wbateverjilie owner agrees. ' ^ 

c. r>o you thiTiir It is possible Uiat those Alaskan natives living outside tbe 

cash economy might eventually l<3se their land througb foreclosure for land 

^^^^^er TCo- They can get protection by their city council or corporaUon if 
so desired for a dontinued business unless they would raQ^e^r^ seU it for money 
1>ecause they may be too old. - <# j. 

Question X a. 3>o you realize that Alaskan Native ^TOknsr^ttlement Act 
•extinguished your hunting and fishing rights and that alfi^uirting and fishing 
rights must be in compliance with state and federal la: ws? 

Answer. X«s. We can't hunt on our own land. That's ridiculous- ^ - - , : ^' 
». What effect wiU this have on those who depend on hunting and fishing ror 

Answer. This has been going on for a few years now. I thought the people 
-were used to the-state and Federal laws. • „ , <iT,„^„ -1001 

Question S- a. When Alaskan natives are allowed to seU their shares in 19©!, 

what do yoa think win happen? , ' , ^ m_„^«A i-^ 

Answer. Half of them wiU sell their land since money wm-s»o3id good to 

them— especially the older people since they feel they* want to have an easier life. 
&. What is -th-t, possibiUty that the shares will eventually , pass to non-natnres 

^nd the controlOT the regional corporation to non-natives? -- • " " 

Answer. All depends on the spouse. ./ _ ' V_ •-*j^„„ 

c How can Alasl^an natives retain control over regional cotp9rationq, after 

1991? * ■ .. - ' '": ^ ' 4 

Answer. By selling their land. , , J - - j ^ * *i 

<7. After 1991 do you think Alaska^i natives should give preference to the 

regional corporations in the purchase of their shares? t , -* 

e i>o v'oiz think it would be advisable that at least" 51 percent of the Shares^ 
"'should be owned by Alaskan natives in the regional corporations r 

QuestUm 9. a. What right*? or claims to corporation resources do Alaskan 
•natives children have that are bom after. 1973? ^ . .„ 

Answer- None, unless they were one of the beneflcianes Tider a corP^'J^^f?- 
If they ai«- beneficiaries and end up having land they wcaid have the benefit 
of working on the land or investing. If they so desdre. 

■6. Uo you think they should have been provided for? How? 

. ■ ■ ■ 



Answer* Tbrougli Tllnglt and.Haida. «s long as l^ey were one-quarter dfl^igit 
ano/or IT a t da. I guess they did; have to set a specific date somewhere^ - ' * ' 

. Question^ lO. a. How does the'regional corporation, plan to develop its resources? 
A nsw er* ThroTrgh. timber for one. ^ 

»*Wm It lease out the land to be developed? ' / ~ 

Answer. I>on't know;. Seems to me they shonld start Investing: in tbeir own busi- 
ness and toTlease a poirtlon accordingly with a feasible and of years, 
<x On what conditi oils? ~^ 
Answer- Length of lease; rent^ royalty payments ; and provisions for environ- 
^'^^^ V^^:^<^o^ reclamation, preference in employment, a -certaicr percentage. 
' dL TVlll it set-np Joint ventures? If not, why not? - 
Answer. Xes, I believe so, 

e* Xs it thlAfeing of developing the resources itself ? 7f not, why not? If so, what- 
are the biggest problems In developing the resources ?k 

uijZiswer. Not sure^ . ^ *> 

/• T^ould it consider contracting nut the development of resources such as In 
the Blackfeet-DaCmson Oil Agreement? ^ 
"Answer. Not sure* , . ' X ■ j 

' O' How is the regional corporation going to protect Itseif against the -great pr^ 
sure from non-natives to exploit the'non-renewable resources? * 

Answer. I brieve thfongh their ^ittomey — not sure. " , . ^ 

ft. What cotiservation measures has -the corporation adopted for renewable^re^' 
sources? - . ' . _ * «. 

- > - Anj^^T-^l By a 20 year program, ' - *^ - ^ ^ 

Q^^'^ iion 11. ct. How much have you received in cash from' Alaskjin Native 
Claims Settlement Act to. date? . « • 

: &- T9Tia± have yon done* with the funds? 
^ At wj^tiate have any .been In vested? Where? 

Have you ihvestedPahy in developing your resources? 

If not, do you intend to? ' v 

Qttestion ar Are you aware of the financial problems of the state of Alaska ? 
. T>o you thinfe thait these financial problems inJsht 3fr<=<*t yon ? 

Q^e^ion^ 13. a. Has anyone exerted pressn^e on you to ;rrant rights-of-way? ' 
Z« I>o you feel that you should grant rights-of-way at this time?' * ' ' ^ 
Question, 14^ Do you want to mention any problem in the Implementation of' 
the Alaskan XatLve Claims Settlement Act? ^ 

Question IS. Would you like the Commission report to mention any amend- 
ments to the Alaskan Native Clfdnxs Settlement Act? Explain In detail. • - 

KAICB COBPO^TIOI^, KAKE, AXASKA ^AXBERT DAVTS AI^D CLABETTCE ^ACKSOJT 

Qu esti on^ J. Could you estimate how many acres have been traditionatl^ used 
or occupied by Alaskan natives in your reJ25^n (or village) ? I 

Answer- Ck>IdRmith Study does into resources used (19T4). <^ 

Poyou feel that the land which you will select approximates this amount? 

Answer. No, and we had no choice in Xational forest/ We had to move our 
boundary: to north. The land we wanted already had been cnt by a private log- 
ging company. Before the AZCCSA was* f^ast, the forestry .^er^ e allowed .commer- 
cial companies to come in and log everlrthins off. Now thev liold us (SANTCO) 
to a sustained yield basis. ' 

^-j^in, traditional subsistence activities be disrupted by the amount and" the 
maimer in \rtiich the land will be selected? How? 

.Answer. €>ur .resources^ were disrupted lonjr afro. Tltis is a small^island, and' 
Jn 196S 200 people from log^trfnq: company came and 

c JDo yon feel that the (ET^. i^overnrnent" withheld excessive amounts of land 
from .^election for the national parks and oil reserves? , ^ 

Answer- Xes- - ^ . / . ' - 

Qtiestion 2. a, ETow many of the 40 million acres awarded have -been selected?- 

Answer. Ask Sealaska. *. - - • . ' . - 

Has there been any delay ? * ^ - 

Answer, There have been delays due to-fact village corporation has been asked: 
to grant easements. We told and Forestry tliat we didn't want to grant 

ease me nts, ^ ■ 

c. What effect will these delays have on your corporation ? 

Answer. We cannot <?tart land use planning: nor can our joint timber corpo- 
ration begin operations until we have tit le to the land* 
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Do you tliizik that the regional corxK>ration will x>ostx>OQe. leasing on deveia^ 
ixient imtil after ld91 because of such taxation? 

JDo yon t^ink that after 1991 the regional qjpporation willbe forced to lease 
land Instead of dev^plngit themsrfves in order to pay land taxes? 

Do you thiuSc that after 1991 the regional corporation will be forced to 
land which has been put'^tnto production or leased in order to pay I flTi^ taxes? 
How many acres has your corporation selected to date? 
Answer, 23^0001 These include the original townsite, as well as an addition for 
' :'the. sea area. - - 1 - - • ■ ' 

. e.' What percent Is ^hisvof^t^^ ' ' 

. Answer. 100 i>ercent; However, we do not have title to any of this. . ' 

/. Do \y on have any problem of non-natives being awarded land or occupying 
land that should be open for selection by the corporation ?* 

Question 5. a. What will be the impact of land taxes on the development or leas- 
ing ofland by the regional corporations? 

c. Given that so much Alaskan land has been withdrawn for national, parks 
; and oil reserves, do you think that the remaining land will Dear an excessive state 
tax burden? . ; 

QfA^stion 4, a,vnisit will be the impact of state lease hold taxes on the develop- 
inent of corporation resources ? 

5. Do you intend to impose taxes on resource developers or corporation lands? 
Question 5. a. What impact will land-taxes have on village corporations? 
Answer. Would like to avoid any land taxes since state will impose heavy 
taxes. Also worried about capital gains tax-rtrylng to get around this in 
. SA^rrCO . case by creating a H'mfted- partnership whei^by profits distributed 
.directly to partners and they pay income tax. - i - . , 

b. WiU they' be for<^ to sell land after 1991 to pay land taxes? . . 
Answer. Unclear at this time. ' ^ ^ 
Question a. Do you think Alaskan natives* should be exempt from income -' 

-taxes? Why? Should the exemption from land taxes be extended? Por how 
lQng?'W?hy? - ■:. l - ^ • ^■■ 

Answer. Alasknn natives have.paid'taxes since end -of WWII and they, don't 
mind paying' such taxes-^ However. they do hot feel that the village corporation 
should pay income taxes on land claims money or on money^ that originates from' 
resources that .were given in land. claims. If Congress allowed them, to retain- 
certain resources why should the state be allowed to tax them away? 

5. How win an Alaskan native living outside the cash economy pay his land t 
taxes? . . 

Answer. He won't be able to. 

c. Do you think it, is possible- that those Alaskan natives living outsjde^the• 
cash economy might eventually lose their land throu£^i' foreclosure for laud' 

■taxes? X . .■ . !• ■ . 

Answer. Tes, we would like to prevent 'that by having a restriction on his 
title. I# a native wants to . sell land, it Should go back to village ' corporation/ 

Question 7. a. Do: you .realize that Alaskan Nati^B Claiins Settlemefit Act 
'extihguished your hunting ahd" fishing rights and that aU hunting'.and fishing 
rights must be in compliance with state, and federal laws? 

'Answer. Tes, but there should be some way of "assuring us use of our sub- 
sistence foods; that is foods we have traditionally used. Presently some have 
high commercial value because they are Japanese delicacies. The. state there- 
fore regulates their use — natives should be exempt from such regulations in 
order to aUow home consumption. - 

5. What effect will this have on those who depend on hunting and fishing 
for a living? 

Answer. Regulation of commercial fishing has forc^" the closing of our 
cannery this summer. Some tfreas. have been closed oflt f rom fishing and since 
there* will be no fishing nearby, we had to close down. 60 to SO people wlU be 
out of woirk. ^ 

Question 8. a. When Alaskan natives are allowed to seU their shares in 1991, 
what do you think will happen? 

Answer. They will seU them — however, given the other problems we have with 
land selections and easements we have not^given this* too much Jliought, 

What is the possibility that the shares will eventually pass to non-natives 
and the control of the regional corporation to non-natives? 

Answers Yea 
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, How isdXk A7 a gkan ^ na tlvefl retaii^-cantlrol OYer resiOBal corporations after 
1991? . " : ■ - ^ 

Answer, Possibly throat an amendment giving .t3ie corporation ^rst option to- 
'buy* , : • /" ' 

cL JLfter ISKBd do yon: ttdnfc Alaskan natives shonld i^ve -preference ,to tbe re- 
/gional corporations to the pnrcliase of tJieir shares? 

Answer*' Xes, /* - ' ' ^ . ^ ■ 

I>o yon thinlc it woold be advisable tbat at least"51%~of tbe sbafes shouia* . 
be owned by AiflrftTra-n natives In tbe regional corporations? " ^ / . « 

4i^Lns^^v7'er ^Ees» * ^ ^ "* ■ ^ - ' . ' ^ ^ ' ■ 

' Qtiestion 9- a, :Wbat rigbtft or claims' to corporation fesonrcee" do Algskaxr 
. nattv»* dtiildrenLbave tbat ajne born after 1J973? ^ « 

■ Answers Nbnfe." - • ^ ' . . • 

l^oyotftbink tb^sbonldbave been pr<HrIded for? How? *^ 
Answer. Possibly ; bowever, bow are we going to impose some limit on tbe 
nTm3&>er*bf .people eligible? 

* ^ Q«e»fian -i<?.;<r. How does the regional corporation plan to develop its resonrces?: 
^A nsw er^ Ask 4Sea1 aslca* - ~ ^ - 

^* Will It lease ont tbe land to be developed? 

On' whiat. conditions? • „ . - " 

- length of lease^ - ■ - ' / ^ * 

rent, royalty payments . - ' ^ 

- methods "oC monitoring extraction ^ , , , 

■PTHwiglonrt r^T^^^T^ ^^e^^^^^ pmf-Atf*f:tnnr reclamation, nrefermce in^emplpy- 
ment - - . ' , 

iZ.TWJlItset^3ointventures?If not, wbynot? ; ^ 

e. Is* it thinking of developing tbe resources itself? If not, why not? so^., 
twbat are the biggest problems in developing the resources? > 

Would it conislder contracting out tbe development of resources stKb as in^ 
theBlackfeet-X)amson Oil Agreement? , 

ff^ How is tbe regional corporation going to ^protect itself against the great . 
pressure from non-natives to e^cploit tbe noHrrenewable resources? 

ft* What conservation measures has tbe corporation adopted tot renewable^ 
r^ources? ^ . ^ 

Question 11^ flt* Sow much have you received^ in cash from Alaskan Native- 
Claims.Settlement Act todate?" f * 

Answer. Ask Sealaska, $1 miUion; spent $300,000 on administration; spent 
$170 .000 on community center, 

5. What have you done with tbe-f unds? 

Answer. Invested tbem in Chase Manhattan, NX through Sealaska, 

c At what; rate have any been Invested? Where? - - 

Answer. See Sealaska, 8 to 10 percent. ' . . " 

cf. Have you invested any in developing your "resourc'es? * > - ^ .* : 

Answer. We have much less than Si million to invest now. We wiH use $300,000" , 
for our cold storage plant in order to attract $600,000 . additional f unds in- 
matching grants and loans. The cald-*§t<ifrage plant is essential fo r employment , 
in our community. We have been unaote to get funding from EDA because we« 
are a profit-making corporation and would compete with other operations. Yet 
they are going to fund SANCO which L*5 profit-mnkins:. It Is clear that EI>A is 
.making arbitrary decisions. We cannot use our lands as ; collateral for loans.^ 
We havent approached Chase Manhattan for a loan. We are also Koin.^ to loan 
-^city council $30*O00 for electrification. We are investigating a fish hatchery. 
We object to RCF regulations which state that we are eligible only if everyone - 
else has turned us down. 

If notl do you intend to? . 

Question^ 12^ a. Are you aware of the financial problems of tbe state of Alaska? 

An<;wer. Yes. 

I>o you think that these financial problems might affect you? 
Answer. Yes. 

a. Ha;? anyone exerted pressure on you to grant rights-of-way? 
Answer. Ppacffcally everyone — Forest Servi^^, BLiZ^I — they are holding up our 
land selection until we agree — if we grant tbem we will only get 8,000 acres of 
onr original 23,000 acres. * , 

Do you feel that you should grant rights-of-way at this time? . . 

Answer. We will grant tbem in the future as they are needed and they caa^ 
compensate ns for the land. 
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QmtaMon Xf^ Do jou wut ta meiiUon aziy- problem in tbe implementatioxi^ 
of. the Alastnn Xattve CljiimB Settlement Act? 

' lAnswer. Delay in land selection due to- pressture to srant easements. Va^e- 
ness in 2m>w land is to i>ass from village c<»poration to ^ty cotmcIL Interference, 
from Gnstajteon on who will cOBtrol-iUSQO acres conveyed- to city council- Non- 
native clatmf^ within township. Easements aske^fby BLM, Forest Service. 

Questiofi IS* "Would you like the Commission xeport to mention any amend* 
ments to the Alaskan Native Claims Settlement Act? Explain in detail, 

Aiiswer. '^Change taxation provisions, ^Give control to village corporation over, 
land. Give first opCioH to htzy shares to village corporation. Arrangement whereby 
aUorwed to gather sntidsistence foods. tStop easements that SLrM and Forestry are. 
ohtaining froiu Secretary of the Interiof. v- ^. 

•• ' . ■" "'^ ■ '' ' r . ■ :" ' ■ . " . • • ' 

\ Question 1^ Conld you estimate how, many acres have been traditionally used^ 
or occopied by Alaskan, natives in your region <dr vHlage> ? ^ . 
, : Answer. Sliuie^ Ifetg^ . approximately 27,000 acr^ Sefore 1951, the Tyon^ks 
migrated . North from Tnxe^ni Say to their present location on the former. 
3£pq^nawkie Keservation. * 

<L. I>o you feel that the land which yoji will select approYf spates this amount?- 
Answer. Selection .of former Moquawlde approxtroate -acfeage traditionally 
occopied i>y Alaskan natives in village of Tydnek. V " 

. 8l WHl traditional subsistence activities be disrupted by the amount, and the. 
manner in which ^e land will be selected ? Sow? 

Answer. Tes. State patented land, surrounding the Moquat^kie TTuiij^n Res- 
ervation on which the village is located,, is not available for selection. Jf it was^ 
It would allow for .an excellent land consolidation program. Consequently, .Tnc. 
must select lands griant: distances away from the traditional living area. ^Tradi^ 
tional subsistence activities take^place on adjoining lands; ^ . 

c. X>o yon feel that the .U.S. government withheld excessive amounts of land 
from selection for the national parks and oil reserves? 

Answer. At this time I ^lo noti: Although the state of Alaska may not feel 
that way. ' \ 

Question a» Sow maggy of the _40 zrOllion^ acres awarded have been selected?^ 
&. Sas there been any delay in your land selection? ^ 

Answer. Xes. Generally the 3 i>arty negotiated settlement between Cook Inlet 
ISegi^n Inc^ state of A Tasks and federal government has delayed the speci^c. 
12 (b) land selection for on:r village^ corporation. Obtaining ixatent or interim^ 
conveyance to the- land s^ections is another matter. BIAt states [that the lack 
of easement criteria was the general reason for delay. The status lot the former 
MOQuawkie Tridtnu .Reservation is preventing patent from being issued. T!nc is^ 
se^dng easement free patent to the former reservation. 'BliM states that the. 
former reservation is now a public land withdrawal. They (BIi\I>rare continually^ 
seeking public input in order to justity easements across, and on, the former- 
reservation that' was private up to the i)assage of ANGSA on I>ec* 18, 1971» 

c What effect will these delays have on your corporation ? 

Answer. Dissipation of village corpora*tlon monies from Alaska native fund 
f or legal expenses to;secure easement freg-4^a£ent to former Moquawkie Indian 
Keservatlon. - - /Z^-^ 

tf. ^ow many acres has yoxn" corporation sel^ted toudate? 
. e. What percent is this of the total to l>a selected^? 

A I>o you have any problem of nopf^nativcsb^&ig. a warded land or occupying 
land that should be open for selection by the corporation? 

Answer. Not really. If they proi>erly filed and can prove us^ge under ANCSA 
they will get it. The major problem is agrency requests tlirough BI/M for what 
many corimrations feel are unnecessary easements. Because of the huge, amounts 
of land and their diversification, I feel that the adverse possession principal 
may pose a future problem. . ^ 

Questiort S, a. What will be the impact of land taxes on the development or<. 
leasing of land by the regional corporations ? ' ' 

Answer. Presumably, that would not pose a problem if leased to third parties 
for profit. I would hope that taxation would be .considered in the final contract. 
After I>ecember IS, 1991 all real property interest will be taxed. Could definitely- 
be a problem if investments do not cover the taxation. 



I>o yptx think that tbe regional corporatton will postpone leasirigr or ^devel^ 
opxaent imtil after 1991 bec&ose o£ such taxation? 
- Answer. I- woxdjiLhopenot^ 
c, Jyo yon thintt^Chat after 1991 the regional corporation will forced to lease 
. land instead, of developing^ it themselves in order to pay land taxes? 

^aoiswer. General— Depends npon their :financial arOd economic structure. TNO 
hopes ta be in a position of not being: **forced^^* to do anything. 

l>o you think that aftgr 1991 the regional corporation will be forced to sell 
land which has been put Into production or leased In order to pay land taxes? 
Answer, Xes, many of them will. TNO hopes not to be in that position. 

Given that so -much Alaskan land has been withdrawn fot national parks 
4ind oil r^crves, do you think that the remaining land will bear an excessive 
state tax burden? 

Answer^ Hoijefully/ through industries such as gas and oxL 'The remaining 
-.land may not hav e to bear that excessive, tax burden. 

Question 4^ a. What will be the impact of state leasehold taxes on the develop- 
ment of corporation resources? ' 

Answer. XTnable to answer at this time. 
= ft. I>o yott Intend ^o Impose taxes on resource developers or cpiporation lands? 

Answer. I would not call it a tax. We do.hope to charge a fee for such devel- 
opment. i*articularly subsurface^^relopme^t through the" leasing of surface 
* estate to the required support faci^^^B, ^ ■ " * 

Question 5, a. What impact wil^feilid taxes have, on village corTk>ratioris> 

Answer." If t^<i small villagp corporations do not take advantage of mergers^ 
and pool their resources many will go xmder. • < ^ 

6. Will they be forced to ^ell land after 1991 to pay land taxes? 

Answer. Sell or lease. 

Questifyn ff. I>o you think Alaskan natives should be exempt from income 
taxes? Why"? Should tbe- exemption from land taxes be extended? For how 
long? Why?. ' . 

Answer. Only insofar as it i>crtalns to AXCSA., Exemption' of land taxes 
- should be extended for as long as it takes the federal government to issue patent 
to land. The federal government was unprepared, ot 'unwilling^ to convey land ^ 
without^ "riders," ConseQuently it is taking a lengthy period to come to get. 
.set up^-^ • . ■« . - - - ' ■ -V " i-' 

6. How \vill an Alaskan native /iiving outside the cash economy pay his land, 

' taxes? ' \ . / ' * " 

Answer. This may not be * a problem. Paragraph 14c of ANCS A guarantees 
jconveyance for Various rea^hs.- I- believe that the. nature of Alaska -and the 
attitude of regional or village corporations may prievent his land from being 
^ taxed. ^ " * ^ t .' - „ ■ 

^ o. I>o you think it is possible that those Alaskan^ natives living outside the 
^sh economy might eventually lose their land through foreclosure for land 

ta^ces ? ■ - ■ 

Answer. Po^bly, though I doubt it," 

Que9ti07t^ 7. a. -I>o you realise that Alaskan Native Claims Settlement Act 
extinguished your'ljunting and fishing rights and that* all hunting and fishing 
rigl£^ must be in compliance with state and federal laws^ 

Answer. Yes: However this was the case before the passage of ANCSA. 
What effect will this have on those wlfo depend on hxmting and fishing 
' for a living? - 

Answer, They will .have to abide by the rules. T.iimlted entry Is already an 
example of this situation. \ - - 

Question 8, a. When Alaskan, natives are allowed to sell their shares in iwl, 
what ^o you think will happen? 

Answer. Pressure for options to purchase ^shares will Increase as 1991 ara^vs 
near, ITltfanately, large financial interests, will buy the individual shares imtil 
such time as corporate control is in their hands. From then on corporate ^ 
resources will be at the disposal of the new board elected by the controlling 

stockholders- ^ ^ ^ 

&. What is the^posfrtbility that the shares will eventually pass to non-natives 
and the control of thelregional corporation to non-natives? 

Answer. At this time I view it as excellent if you are referring to 1991. Cur- 
rently shares do. pass to non-natives tiirough inheritance: however, th^ become 
non-voting shares. - ? . * . * ' 



How r**^ Alaskan utttiTes retain control over regional incorporations after 
.IfiOX? . • ^ ■ 

^Answer* Become more aware of tlxe purpose of .the corporation. 
'A After 1991 do yon ttdirfc Alaskan natives sbonia give preference to tlie* 
riBgJonal corporations in xtlie pnridiase of tlieir slm res?. , - .<> 

Answer. Ko, becatise you limit liis individual choice of nmrket±ng 
e. Do you ^^^t>i^ it would be advisable that af least 51 percent of the shares 
'Should be owned by A1flff^»^ natives in the regional corporations? 

Answer. If it is their wish — ^yes. It might cause the corporation to accept 
non-native B<»rd of IWrectors which is not currently the policy. This could 
increase the exposure to established big business management- 

QuestiOTv 9. a. What rights or claims ft> corporation resources do Alaskan 
' nativesj <iiildren have that axe bdrn after 1973? 

Answer, Inheritance of shares- ^ 
&. I>o you think they should have been provided for? JHow? 

Answer. They are through various programs that are not associated with 
ANCSA yet guawmteed not to ,cease just .because of the passage of AXCSA, 

i^ue^ion 10^ a. How does the rfeg^onal corporation plan to develop its^ resources? 

-Answer." Surface estate resaurce (a) negotiation of surface "related contracts 
with those industries who obtain contracts for. extractio*n\of subsurface resources 
with regionaf corporation on village owned land, <5). gravel — Cook Inlet Region 
Inc. policy is that gravel is a surface estate, (c> long term leasing of land. 

Alaska J^atiye Fund — ^Portion invested in deeds- of ^mst;- r em a in der used for 
lefjW and office expense. ^ . . ' 

Will it lease out the lane, to be developed ? ^ 

Answer. TNC^aps this. approach. 

C-Cto what conditions ?tfj^ . ^ : 

Answer. Xiength of lease. Rent» royail^^ payments: Methods of momtorfng ex-^ 
traction provisioias for environmental protection^ reclamation, preference in 
employment. I>epends on which industry we are negotiating with. . ^ / . , s 
; d;^wa^it^etnpJoint V€«turei5?.lf not, why not? ' \ f^-^^>? 

V Answer, Concefvablel However^ at this point in timef B6ard of XWrectors very 
reluctant. Tyonelc has history of being on their own and prefer not to enter Into 
jbint vcntures. They feel there is a possibility of losing contr^^ v % 

Is it thinking- of developing^ the resources itself ^ If not,- why not? If so. 
what are the biggest problems in developing the' resbu rces ? . k 

Answer. Xes^ ^planning to develop the. surface estate on uur own. Biggest prbb- 
lem is what to do ^th large tracts of bush real estate. 

/.. Would it consider contracting out . the development of resources such as in 
the Blactfeet-Damson Agreement? ^ 

Answer. This pertains to a. regional corporation decielon concerning surface 
estate : timber^ gravel etc. Tes^ I see this as a distinct possibility. . 

How Is f2ie regional corporation going to protect itself against the great 
pressure from non-natives to e^loit the non-renewable resources? 

Answer. I advocate a **permanent rf und'* into which a certain percenta^re (259^») 
of revenue obtained from the non-renewable resource would be dei)Osited. The 
interest obtained from this fund would the* be made available for purposes as 
the Board of IMrectors see fit. ^ , 

R. What conservation measures has the corporation adopted for renewable 
resources? ^ 

^Lns^^er. J^J^onfe^ yet- 

Questi<>tt 11. o. How much have you received, in cash from Alaskan Native 
CJlaims SettJement Act to date? 

Answer. Approximately $500,000. \ . 

ft. What havje you done with the funds? *• ' ; , 

Answer. I>eposited wjth local bank at 7% percent interest. , ' 
c. At what rate have any been invested? Where? ^ 
Answer. 12 to IS percent in deeds of trust. 

tf. Have you Invested any in developing your re5?ources? . ^ 
'Answer. No. 

r. If not, do you intend to? ^ 

Answer. Not at the present time. As ^e ^rain more workinf? capital — ^yes. 
Question IS. a. Are you awiff e of^the financial problems of the state of Alaska? - 
Answer. Xes. ' . • . ^ 

&. Do you think that these financial problems xD|^t affect you? 
. Answer- Xes. 
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Qiic^ion IS. a. Has smyon^ exerted pressure in yon to grant ri^rhtK-of -jv'ny ? 

Answer. Xes* ' * ^ 

I>o you feel thnt yon should grant ris:hts-of -way a t this "time ? 
: An^rcwr. Only irit is in t:^C -s best inter^ ^ ' ^ 

Question 14^ I>o yon want to mention any problem in tlie Implementation of 
tbe Alaskan Native Ofalms Settlement Act? - ^ 

Answer (1) tl»e treatment of former reservation xevoked under p^aragTajAi 19 
of AXCSA. t2) I feel BlliM is more attuned to atiminister and manaj^ lands 
ratber tban convey them* This leads to a strict word by word interpretation of 
AXCSA by 'BJJSl and inhibits what I believe was the intent of Conj^ress — a 
rapid settlement, Tl*e implementations is becoming extremely lensthly and 
costly- ^ 

Que^tiofi jr5. Would yon like the Commiftsion -report to mention any amendments 
to the Alaskan Xative Claims Settlement Act? Elxplain in detail. 

Answer. AxDrendment Xo, 1 : "Would like to see vUlajE^e corporations specifically 
iranted easement-free patent to former resei^ations: TXC is unable to find where 
AXCS?A states that former reservation became **public*^' contrary to their past 
nsaire, as 3LiM believes they did, AXCSA is sprinkled with staitements protect- 
ing the valid existing rights of non-natives concerning^ witlnjrawal of public lands 
under AXCSA- What about the valid existing ris:hts of the native on reservations 
revnked in accordance with paragraph 19 of AXCSA? 

The Mo<ruawkie Indian Reservation was private, prior to AXCSAr in accord- 
ance with the Corporate Charter of^ the Xative Village of Tyonefc (a federal 
.Corporation chartered^ under the act of June 18, 1934 as amended by tBe Camp- 
site Indian Reorganization Act for Alaska of May 1, 1936). This policy was sup- 
ported and, protected by- the Department of the Interior. Xot only are we unable, 
to find where reservations became public landjs, we are unable to find the "ap- 
plicable X*aWs and Itegulations** pertaining t<f' the interim administration cit 
-former reservations ^covered by Section 19 of the Act/'. Frankly, do not be- 
lieve there are any. ^ ' ' " 

Amendment- Xo. Z « Extend the "day of reckoning**: in 1991 to a date commensu- 
rate with the delay BLJkl and Department *of the Interior: has caused in issuing 
patent to the lan^ ' 
- Amendinetit No. 3: Request that the Alaska Xative Fund monifes be dtsburseff 
on time. I do nirt believe it has ever beeri done. . ; ^ 

: ' • V ^ nrrfEEGX coBPORATjosi box i, ^tcbt-/ at. a ska a»768 

Q^jtii€>n 1^ Could you estimate -how many acres have been traditionally used 
or occupied by Alaskan natives in your region (or village) ? 

' Answe^. The Afhabajican people" have been a nomdaic sn^oup and utili«d much 
of the land in the middle Tukon Region. Summers were spent near the mouth of 
tributaries to the Yukon and winter spent mostly hxmtins and trapping* 

a. I>o you feel that the land whichTyou will select approsdniates this amount? 

Answer. Xo. :^ 

Will traditional subsistence activities be disrupted by the amount and the 
mariner in which the land will be selected ? How? 

Answer. Yes. Subsistence activities could be greatly disrupted by th^ manner in 
whiffh land is selected. Much would depend on who {federal government or state 
jrovemment) selects the land and what use they designate to the land selection. 

I>o you feel that the U,S, govern mept=^ withheld excessive amounts of land 
from selection for the ixatidnal parks and^ oil reserves? 

ArLwer. Yes^ The r>-2 lands and I>-I* withheld by the federal government is 
excesrfve. If the^^lands selected by the federal government is left open to sub- 
sistence activities, it. will have little effect on change in lifestyle ; but if sub- 
sistence activities are cut off the result would be poverty for many villages. < 

QueJ^fiOTt 2. aV How*many of the 40 million acres awarded have been selected? 

Answer. The village cori>oratlon has selected, all of the land they are entitled to 
under Section 14 of AXCSA. . * 

Have there been aiiy delay? * ' ^ 

Answer. The amount of time given by the federal government to select our 
lands under Section 14 of AXCSA was far too short. Three years for village corpo- 
ration land selection and. possibly 20— 100 years waiting for title from the Depart- 
ments of the Interior. If^s unfair. 

c: What eflpect will these delays Jkave on your corporation? 

Answer. ^Ph.e only delays we have experienced is from the government. Our land 
selections have been held up in. processing because the* government is too slow 



in carrying cat their requlrement3 such as Identlfyinff easements." If they were 
Slven a time limit like the village corx>orations they might get something done 
faster with thetr e xp er ti se. " . * . 

d. How many acres has yoor corporation selected to date? J 
Answer. The delays exi>erience does not help the village ^ corporation qeca nyfi 

it delays or could create problems witlb- 14(c). of the Act*. . ■ ^ 

e, :Wba4; percent is this of ^e tot^to toe selected?. ^ 

. Aiiswcfc We have selected onr fuxMBQUement* 115,200 ,acres» granted nnde?r 
■AXGSA- ' ; • ^ 
' f* J>o yon have any problem of non-nati'^jes bei]^ awarded land or occupy ing^ 
land that shonld-^^e open for selection. by the corporation? 1 
- Answer. See sections 12 and 14 of ANCSA. 

Question. What will be the impact of land , taxes on the development or 

leasing of land >y th^ regional corporaUons? ^ 

Answer. X/A- : - - 

5. I>o you'thls^ that the regional corporation wHl i>ostpone leasing or develop- 
ment nntil afte^&91 becanse of snch tazatibn? 
' Answer* N/A. \_ — ^ • 

Uo you t^^^^ that after 1991 the regional corporation will be forced to lease 
land instead of developing i-t themselves in order to pay land taxes? . 
Jkxtswer. X/A* 

. <i- I>o yon think -that after 3991 the r^lonal- corporation will be forced to 
sell land whi^ has been pnt into produn^tion or leased in order to pay land 
taxes? . . ^"^^ ^ - " ^ . ' < 

Answer. X/A. ^ * - ^- ^» 

e. Given that so mtr^'ht Alaskan Iand*has been withdrawn for^nati^ifnal parks and 
oil reserves; <Jo yoii, thinkHhat the'^ remaining land, will bear aii excessive state 
fax burden?- ; ' *' - ■ ■ \ ' ^ *■ ". . ■ ' - 

Answer; X/A. - : - . - . " ^ / 

' jQuesticynt 4^ What /^Ul be the impact of state lease hold taxes on the develop- 
ment of obrporatioaresoiirces? • _ ^* . 
Answer* It would-be disastrous - ^ " 

Do you Intend to impose t^xes oh resource developers' or corx>ora'tion lands?- 
■Ajiswer--Nos^ we canT tax. r "*/ 
■ Queitiotir 5. What impact :'will land taxes have on .village corporations?. 

Answer. Land taxes would prohably be the end- of us. XJnless we find a way 
to develop our resources to pay the tax we would *-be- forced to /sell our land 
-probably. ■ • . / ; . - ^ ' * * 

• ft. Will they be forced to ;5ell land after IQ^l to jpay land taxes ?^ ■ 
Answer. See 5. a. ' ' t / - 
Question ff. oT f>o you t>>^^^^ Alaskan natives should be* exempt from income 

taxes? Why? Should the exemption from land t5Lxes be extended? •I'or how lon^? 

^nrhy ? " 

Answer. No, if Al ff^^ft " nativ^ are exempt from" income taices^- the whole 
country should be» It would be unfair to other taxpayers. The e*r^mption from 
land taxes should be extended especially if the land is undeveloped. 

How will an Ai5^« ig5iTi native living outside the cash economy pay his land 

t*i^es ? " 

* Answer- Since he is a shareholder in the corporatip.ii he himself will not have 
th€f burdep of paying land taxes- « . " 

c. I>o you think it is possible that tbose ^^lasjkan natives living out5dde the 
cash economy mi^ht eventually lose thei^. land \through foreclosure for land 
taxes ? ^ : » ^ ' ■ ' - . - ^ ' . ^ » 

Answer., Alaskan natives wbo do own land (not under- the corporation), a'nd 
live outside the cash economy wUr* definitely lose. This, should be of little 
worry presently because most Alaskan Jiatives have no title to, their land. 

Qw:stiC7i 7. -a. r>o you realize that Alaskan Xative Claims Settlement Act ex- 
tinguished your hunting and fishing rlghts.and that . all hunting and fishing' rights; 
must be In compliance with state and federal laws? \ - ^ ■ * - 

Answer. We did not have treaty rights for hunting and fishing^ thus ANCSA, 
did not extinguish them. They were extinguisbed^by the state. ' ^ - , i 

7,/ What effect wiU this have on those who dei>end on hunting and fishing: for 

Answer The effect :tlils ^T^Ii hare ton thosie who depend on* hunting and fishing 
despeiids on the lasTO the stafe mates and'whe^ 



Question 8. a. When Alaskan natives are allowed, to sejl their shares in 1991, 
what do ^otr think will liappen ? - > ' 

Answer. If the Alaskan natives sell their stock from the corporations they 
belong to» the corporation will no longer be native controlled unlfe^ss other na-^ 
tives bonght the stock. Then the Alaska Xative Claims Settlement Act would*' 
be over and the U-S* government wilVbave satisfied its responsibility for 20 
year*5. The ii*trposie of A-XCSA would be orec 

6. What is the possibility that the shares will eventually pass to non-natives 
ancl the control of the regional corporation to non-natives ? ^ 

Answer* Yesl . ^ ^ 

How can Alaskan natives retain control over regional corporations after 
1001? - . ' _ : 

. ^Vnswer. Extend the date or give the corporations the^right to buy back the 
sto<k. r. . \ ^ 

fl. Affer lOOl do yon think Alaskan natives should give preference to the re- 
gional corporations in the purchase of^eir shares? 

Ajiswer. Tes. ^ - * . 

e. Do yon think it would be advisable that at least 51 percent of the shares 
should be owned 'by Alaskan natives in the regional corporations? 

AnswTer. More than 51 percent of the shares should be owned by Alaskan 
natives- 51 percent is not enough shffl*s to efiWctively control a corporation. 

Question 9* ^ What rights or claims to corporation resources do Alaskan na- 
tives cfcildren have thai are born after 1973? 

Answer. Xone. The only rights or claims they will have is if they inherit stock 
in the corporation or buy it in 1991. 

6, I>o you think they should have been provided for? How? -.jr:*.. 
"Answer, Xo. It would be a problem to the corporation' iust»to djB the paper-r 
work and it would creat ^problems. - " ^ 

Qucstifyn 10* How does the regional corporation plan to develop its resources? 

Answer. X/A, > . 

7>. Will it lea55e out the land to be developed? 

Answer*- X/^A- . - . 

On what conditions? . ■ ' . ' . - , 

Length of lease, rent, royalty payment^- methods of monitoring eSrtraction, 
provisions, l^o*^ environmental protection, reclamation, preference- In eraployment* 
' Answer. X/ A, * ^ ^ " ' 

Will.it set up Joint ventures? If not, why not? 

A.n sw er^ ^J^A.* . , ^ - 

e. Is it thinidng of developing the resources itself? If not, why not? If so, what 
are the biggest problems in developing the resources? 

Answer. / A* " ^ * 

' /. Would it consider contracting out. the development of resources such as In 
the Blackfeet-I>amson Oil Agreement? 

Answer. X/A. ' . » j. 

^r- How is the regional corporation going to protect itself against the great 
pressnre from non-natives to exploit the non-renewable resources?. 
, Answer, X/ A.- _ . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

What conservation measures has the corporation adopted for ^.renewable 

resource? 

^ An<rwer. X/A- ■ ^ ^ , ^ 

QuesHoTt 11, a. How much have^ you received in cash from Alaskan native 

Claimis Settlement Act to date? " ^ 

Z>. What have you done with the funds ?' , t 

Answer.- We ^Lve doneaiothing except left our funds to draw interest In short 
term inve5ftments. 

At^wbaV rate have any. been invested? Where? i * . ' 

> Awrw/e?. TKj^raie varies from month^o month. - - ^ . . 

<L Hare vdn_lnvested>any in ^de:veloping^ your- r^5<^ ^ ^ > , v 

•VnSw^-.S'o*' ■ ' . - * ' - ^ • * V- - - . ^, _ 

% -e,'If!?hot"^ do you ifl^^^ • . • ' ^/ 

'^Qu^sliQ9% IZ^ar: Are you aware of the financial problems of the state olSXlaska? 
AnsWA-. They never seem to have enough- money; 
7) i>o vou think tha^.hese financL^il problems might a erect you? 
•^An??wer. Th^e sdate'ifcnancial problem will definitely affect us as citizens and 
usiness. We coxil^ be taxed to death or not develop our resources, r 



QuMtUfn^ IS. a* Bas scnjdme exerted pressure'^jn yon to grant rights-of-way? 
'Aiisw^« Yes- The BLM Is exerting pressure on Us for right of ways, many of 
'wjiiich are unreasonable. ^ 

Do yoa feel that yon shpold grant rights-of-way at this time? ^ 

Answer. We are protesting any easement which weJfe^ is not in keeping with 
AXCSA or Is unreasonable. 'Many of th^ easements do not reflet sound planning 
or land use. 'The easements proposed- have scdved no problenuPbut has certainly 
created problems- ' * - * 

Qrtf cation. I>o you want to mention any problem in the implementation or 
the Alaskan Xatlve ClSLlms Settlement Act? V \ ^ 

. -Answer* Many of tlxe problems we face are with goTCmment ag^iKdl^; RT i TVi 
Is the Ty^^ln one- AbsK^ we ladle gualiJied personnel for the day ^ day maiiagement ^ 
of our corporation. -^^ _ 

Qf^estian. IS, T^ould you like;ttie Cbmmissioa report to mention a^ ^tmend- " 
ments to the Aiaskah Nativ^'rClalms Settlement Act? Explain in detaiX 

Answer. believe that the c6ri)orations Tmder AJCCSA should protected 
from losing stockholders who are natives. There -^should be protections against 
'liens, stock going Into escheat and transferring of stock. The land should not be 
taxed if it's not developed. * -> 

* - BEBX^G SXRAllXS Jg-AT lViS. .COKPO|||pZO^v BOX lOOS JuOMEI, jHT . A BKA 

Questionr 1. Could you estii]^te how many acres have been traditionally used 
ur occupied by A?jt«iraTi natives in your region (or village>? ^ 

Answer, Xearly all the usable land by crossing; criss cros sing looking for game,^ 
ilsh, caribou and trading. - ■ 'i^ 

a, I>o you feel that the land which you will select approximates this amount? 

JVxisv^er. I'fo. » 

- , Will* traditional smbsistence activities be disrupted by the amount and the 
mannerin which the land will be selected? How? ^ , . 

Answer. Our s^ection wiU not effect it, birt selection by Interior for park 
lapds will deflnitely*disrupt some of the vHlagea. - \, , ^ 

c. Do you feel tnht the U.S. government withheld excessive amounts or lana 
froni selection for the. national parks and oil reserves? / _ 

Answer. Tes, Shishmeref Area- They have been really hanastrung* this village 

- .with iwrk selection. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Q^^icm S. a^'How manj_of>t^ 40 million acres awarded have been selected? 
>' Answer. As much as wei€^ allowed by law. ' ^ ^ 

* 6, Has there been any delay? . ■ 
Answer, Yes. ' . ^ - ' ; 

c- What effect will these delays have on your cori>oration? ^ ^ 

Answer. BLM is slow in giving conveyance. T^e met our obligation by deadline 

date. T * 

How many acres has your corporation selected to date? . ^ ... \u ^ 

Answer. It is hard to plan or start any mineral program .without patent, 
e. What percent is this of the total to be selected? . jr 

Answer. All that vere allowed..^ - ^ ^ r^r^^^^^^^r^ 

/. I>o you have any problem of non-natives being awarded land or occupying 

land that should be open for selection by the corporation ? 

Answer* Altexcept X4h. - \ ^ ' 

• Question. 5. €2.^ What will be the impact, of land taxes on the development or 
leasinfiT of land by the rerf^onali corporations? ^ \ ■ '-^^ i ^_ 
..^ Answer. We ai^e hopiiig that undeveloped land win not be taxed; therefoife, 

what is developed, will be-buij t in tax money. _^ " ' 

^ I>o you think that the^-ce^i^ corporg^tion wiU postpone lea^g^o«;^evelop- 
inent until after 1991 becauseof'-mich taxat^^^ ^ ' ^ .. 

Answ^. I hope that state and federal come up witbf some gnidelines that -can 
be worked Mfith-^ I think there is enough delay already. . ^ -^^^ ^ 

,e J>o you- thinlc that aftei- 1991 the regional corporation will be forced to 
lease land, insteafl of developing it themselves in order to .pay 4and ta3:es? 

Answer, It^looks like thiaJs what the f^M^l government wants— to get the 

^?^ou think that after 1991 the regional corporation vrill be ^or^^ to sell 
land which han been put into production or leased in order to pay land tS-xes.. 

Answer. If we<o not get^a voice in policy, this will, happen. Our helper. Interior 
I>ept., seems to be looking the otiier direction. J > 

■ ■ ; : . ^ . :■-■>-■■■ . .. - • ■ ' -- - 
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Given thAt so much Alaskan lan<I has been withdrawn for uatioodi pdrloi 
ami oil reserve«, do you think that the remainiuj; land will bear an excessive 
state tax burden? . 

Answer. Yes, the poptilation will grow so mucli that the state will not have 
enough revenue*. " 

Queatfrm 4* a. What will be the impact of state lease hold taxes on the develap- 
ment of corporation resources? - ^ . * " . " 

AnKwer. At this time, it is hard to'^say, but if present^oVernor still has his tax 
whim, then it could. he bad. ' - 

; <f. Do you intend to impose taxes on resotirco devel^i>ers or corporation lund^^? 

Anj^wer. Thi^ seems to be a question to state or federal. We may want to lease 
land, bxjt-we are unaware we can tax. 

QiicntiOTt 5, o. What impact will land taxes have on villa j;?e corporations? 5 

Answer^ All taxes are hard on xmdeveloped villages, 

&. Will they be forced to sell land after lOOl to pay land taxes? 

Answer. I hope not, but look like this is what state and BLit want^^ 

Question.' 6, a. Do you think Alaskan natives should be exempt from income 
taxes? ''^'^^^^--^^^ 

T\Tiy? Should the exemption from laful taxes l/e extended? Por how lonflr? AVhy? 

Anfrorer* I think Alaska natives pa^ their shar€?^ of taxes for they know no 
loop holes. I think there should be bo taxes on undeveloped land. * ^ ' 

h. How will an Alaskan native living outside the cash economy piiy his land 
taxes? • ' ' 

Answer, ;Can'4:, then the state. and federal will take his land away, as they. have 
done to the Indians. * • ^ . " 

c* Dp yon think it is possible that 'those Alaskan natives living: outside the 
cash eoonomy might eventually lose their land through foreclosure for land__ 
taxes? ' , - - at 

Answer* Yes, unless there is some protection built in. 

QucJttian 7i a. Do y^u realize that Alaskan Xative Claims Settlement Act 
extinguished your hunting and fishing rights and thai: all hunting and l^hins: 
rights .must be in compliance with state and federal-laws? 

Answer. Yes. But at the rate they are settling with the natives it may be 
years before^ they do. ' " * 

b. Wliat e^ect will this have on" those w-ho depend on hunting and fishing for a 
living? - 

Answer. It will increase the welfare rolls if they put on strofft unnecessary, 
iaws- 

Question 8. a. When Alaskan native^ are allowed to sell their shares in 11)91, 
w*hat do yon think will happen? ^ • ^ " * 

Answer* I hope that native corporation.*? have a good going program by then 
so th e n atives will not want to sell, ^ " 

^ft. What is the possibility tliat the*shares wifl eventually jmss to^ non-natives 
and the control of the regional corpcJtatioii to noh-natives? 

Answer. Although certain amount of sh«re passes^to non-natives, I think the 
natives will still hav.e the corporations, ^ " ^ 

r*. ETow can Alaskan natives retain control over regional corporations after 
1901? - ■ ^ - . ' 

Answer. By legislation. Hard work a good profitable corporation could be Iniilt 
up by 19*>1. : 

rf. Afttr 1901 4& you think AIa.*?kan natlves^ould give preference ■ to the 
regional corjjoratlous in the purchase of their shares? » 

Answer. Yes,, ' \ ^ ' 

. e. Do you think it would be advisable that at least r>l i>ercent oiC the-shn'res 
2^hould be owned by Alaska^ natives in the regional corporations? 

Answer. Yes; otherwise we will lose all tjiat we worked for; would be about 
SO percent. - ^ 

QiiestioT^. 9. What rights or claims to corporation resources do Alaskan 
natives children have that Are bom after^l973? 

Answer- 1 ,f eel that ma jority jwill>xnherit shares from the parents, brothers,, or 
.sisters. Xhey are like f^ilent partner* - ^ ^ , 

ft. Do you think they .^ou Id have been provided for? How? 

Answer. No, there is enough red tai>e already. 

QuSiftion^ 10: o. How does the regional corporation plan to develop its resources? 
Answer. On wait and see basi.s, we do not even know what resources we have 
xet. 



tK Will it leane out the land to be developed ? 

Answer. TUB would have to be worked out with- village -coiporaJtioti aud do 
what IB best. ;^ J> 

c. On what ccmditioiis? Xiength of lease^ rent, royalty paymen ts» methods of 
monitoring extraction^ provisions fb'r environm«ital protection, reclamation, 
preference in emplc^sna:ieut. 

Answer. It would have to J>e a combination determiningr whicdi is be^^t for all 
reports concerned. 

Will it set up joint ventures ? If not, why not 

Answer,' No doubt there will be some Joint ^P'enutre to ee% g^ood mana^ementt 
flnandng expertise. • 

Question, Jl, a. How much have you^ received in cash from Alaskan Xiiti%'e 
Claims Settlement Act to date? 

Answer. I^ess than $400. 

What have you done with the funds? 

Answer. Put in savings, ^ c 

At what rate have any been invested? Where? ^ 

Answer, ^92-97—78. Miner and Merchant Bank. 

.€L IBave you invested any in developing your resources? 

Answer. No. ^ . . ' 

If not, do you intend to? 
Answer. Xes. . "* 

QueJ9tian 12. a. Are you aware of thc^flnancial problems of the^sts^t^j^ Jildi<Uay 
A^nswer. Yes* f ' ^ r ^^^*!^r 

ft. I>o you tMnk tliat these financial pr<>blems might affect yon ^ ^^u^^ 
Answer, Yes. - * ' ^ ' 

Q'u^tion IS.^t, Has anyone exerted pressure on you to grant rights-of-way? 
Answer. No. but BI^M has been putting ad In papSers contra^ to the ANCSA Act. 
b. Do you feel that you should grant rights-of-way at this time? 
Answer- Yes, on as Reeded basis. 

Question 14^ I>o y'ou^want'^o mentlozi any problem in the implementation of 
the Alaskan "Native Clxxims Settlement Act? ' ^ 

/ Answer. Mninly easement, coastal «one* Park selection D— 2. 

Question IS. Wipuld you like the Commission re'port to mention any amendments 
to the Alaskan Native Claims Settlement Act? Explain 'in detail- 

Answer. If the Commission has any power. If they have no powers then it's just.^ 
a waste of time and money ."^ Interior will do as they please anyway. 

SrrXAStTAK XATTVE COKPOBATIOry, BOX 905 

.Question 1. Could you estimate how many acres have been traditionally used 
or occupied by Alaskan Natives in your Region (or Village)? 

Answer. The total acreage within our Village withdrawal is 480,462 acres ; ^ 
however, the traditin^iSK^se and occupancy of the land far exceeds this acrjeage 
because the' accessible gam^ resources do -nbt concentrate specifically in this vicin- 
ity. Many hunters hunt, trap, and flsh along the" Si nuk -River, and for more than 
70 miles along the <;oastline, up major rivers, along Salmon Lake, the Solomon 
^and ICing Island withdrawal areas, and areas accessible by foot and dog team and 
*most recently, snowmachines and cars. The season of the-year and the best subsis- 

* tence lands bring hunters much further: Reindeer, squirrels, and ducks are not 

• boundary conscious. . ^ 

CP. I>o*yQU feel that the land whith you will select approximates '^this amount? / . 

.Answer^ JOefinitely not, Qur stockholder enrollment numbers approximately 
2,060. Oujr entitlement of land based on^ui^enrollment of eligible Natives is 161,- 
2S9 acres. The Jjer capita distribution based' on the amount of land allocated iinder 
ANCSA is 78*29 acres per person. A larg& peircentage of the Rtwkholders .enrolled 
i£o Nome reside in other cities and many outlying villages. The population of Nome 
is estimated at approximately ^^OOO people confdsting of Native stockholders?, non- 
stockholders^ and non-Natives. The numberr is expected to grow due to the renewed 
mining interest and construction projects. There already has, been a marked 
growth In residents as is evidence by the lack of available housing, and the 
rising cost of living. • ^ . - 

Win traditioxml subsistence activities be disrupted by the amount and the 
manner in which the land will be selected? How? . - 

Answier: Yes, any type of activity , will have a. signiftcant impact on compatible 
land uses. The passage of the Act £^d eventual selection of our land entitlement 
made peopl^ aware of the boundaries ; however, the subsistence way of life 
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continues, tliouRb not as much in^tJie Nome area, because of tlie growui;? de- 
SSden<^ on Snii^ goods and the jnonetary economj as opposed to the tradi- 
tfoiTl SJlSSd?nc? on the laud resources to supplement ^^^/^^^^ V^and S^- 
land selection boundaries go only so far; the location f^^^^. PtJ j.^^ 
liSds and what will eventually result from decisions on tbeke lands w,ill have 
r^finSe im^ct i e on T>-2 lands. Many people stiU depend on them for 
tuS^en^aSd should :there be a poUcy that would prohibit or hinder the 
SSbsffieSdl'^ctrvities; the icrowinff der>endency oti the nioney ^^9^^^^ 
o ihir- imTia<>t • -"^hotild-the I>-1 lands become available to miners and home- 
Stife™ thS^-'fuSire lanS o^-^ors and. users wUl l»ecome even more boundary 
co^4f^^s and pSt^tiVe of what lands they 4m ve.: This will lead to enforcing 
SriSSSS^^ SghS Wi ^ssibillties of enforcing^tre^pass proceedings. The people 
S^al^ inTlarser (Scamnnity. will think twice before venturing onto lands 
outside and inside of the lands selected by the corporations.. 

c. -Do you feel that the XT.S. Government \vithheld excessive amounts of land 
from^selection for the national parks and oil reserves? romori- 

Ahswer: Tes. The choice .lands that were unselectable by the Milage Coipoi^ 
tiot?wiU be tied up in national parks and a si==*^l>l« *>5^if„^^,^^^ 
companies. A section in the Land Claims Act makes certaan ^bat a ^ximui^ o^ 
25 townships surrounding the ViUajre be w^thd^a^vn for selection »>y the v^HJaf^e 
Corporation and only a certain entitlement der>ending on the Native enroll- 
ment of the ViUage be selected. - , *^ ^ ^ ^ k««„ ^^it^tt^ •> 

Question 2. c. How many of the 40 minion acres awarded have been sfif^^ - 

rAnswer. This Is an almost impossible question to answer, primarily be«i«s^ 
thfe Village Corporations have- overselected at least 3 to u times their ent^e- 
ment under the I^nd Claims Act. Out of the 375 million acres i° t?^^ 
103 million will go to the" state, SO milUon acres to. the federal Government for 
possible -Inclusion in the four federal systems, and only 40 million to the Native 
.Groups. It will be many years -before we wiU know who owns whaT: and what the 
land status will be. 

Ai5wei*'The^r?s'^c5jsidlrable delay. The deadline for t^e subm^sion of o^r 
final Tillage selection application was December IS. 1974 and ^^^tall have not 
been issned title.'Tbe delays in receiving title from the t^.S. Goverpment are . 
baseti on numerous reasons. One being the tremendous work load -that the .KU- 
reau of Land ilanagement has in adjudicating and processing tlie many appli- 
cations for land from the Village and Regional Corporations. Their lack oi 
adequate staff to concentrate on the applications plus their lunited Irodgec a^^ 
other reasons. The non-finalization of the easement and navigability criteria. 
liave.been the biggest delays thns far- the survey of Village exten or boundarica 
will take some time. . The unclear land status, i.e.. unpatente<i mining claims ana 
the status of pe^ading Native allotment.s. are other reasons. 

c. What effecC' wiH these,delays have on y^iur Corporation'^ ' w-*->> 

Answer. The effect of these delay^s on our CqrT>oration are as ^'^^ip'^f J. '^"^ 
out our --paper title" we are not able to'develop our landi^. The :i^"f<"^^**f 
managing tlfe land is still in 'tlie hands of the government, ^>nt^ng the ttme be- 
tween the selection of lan^ and the actual -receipt of patent, a grfat T*omi\^l 
the -money settlemeTit will devaluate. This money will be nee<l.e^ to protect the 
land, shonld- the property taxes reach tremendous .^heights. Tne long ra"*=^ 
. pLinning for development of the lands is hindered because we do not know wnicn 
lands we will l)e re<"eiving. ... j «. j V 

Question 2. d. How many acres has yonr Corporation ^==electe<i to -riate . 

Answer. We have selected approTci ma tery 447.1.50 acres out of 480.462 acres. 

r. What percent is this of the total to be selected.? 

Answer. Onr total T^eloctton entitlement is 161 .280 acres 12(a) : -^^.200 acres 
1-2 (b> for a total of 2l2,4,SO acres. We have made an over-selection of ^4,GiU 

'N. /. fjo-you have any problem of non-Natives being awarded land or occupying 
-land th.it should be open for selection by the Corporation? 

\n<rcver Yes the land -surronnding Nome has been, overrun by prospect©^ 
ahd miners Win >he.davs of-thfe Gold Ru.<5h. Over .^.OOO acres of prune land, 
which had been traditionally and historically **i-<mpied by the .Nativ^^ N^me 
have been patented to miners from all over the country. Aixother IR.OOO acres 
is covered bv unpatented mining claims which are nrotected under a certain 
Section of th^lLand Claims Act until I>eceml>.er IS. lf»76.-We have problems with 
.•jqnatters; but^nder <>ur- present leasing x>olicj-,- have t^olved the problem 
temporarily. - ' ' .' ■ 
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Que^ii»rs. a. Whaf wni be tJie Impact ol^ land taxes <m the deveK^ment or 

SS^^W taScatlon ^t th^ wm ^.Tlie^tate'afln^Q^ 

the coot of ' the Pipeline oBBstructlon and the growing poptilation ot people m 

'^'r^o^^SS^tSaT^'S^onal Corporatloh will postpone leasing or devel- 

^'^^^^iS^^^S^t^f^^ Ute to enter Int^ development 

of^^Sfhle^nS^ST is pos^ to enter into a Joj^t 

Se^MabOities be the responstblHty of the other pax^ who jsdll ^Iro benefit 
^mthe ^rarcea. I>evelopment that wUl provide jobs for local..lndivl duals 
from the vfflages and that will yield profit wonld be dealrabTe- 

c I>o you tMnlc that after 1991, the Regional Corporation J>« 'oi^ced 
lease landf Instead of deveK^lng it themselves in order to pay land taxes? Ke- 

®^2^J^?]N^o. Between 197© and 1991, we sbould have conducted r^^h into 
Various m^ns of protecting our lands. We wiU have to get an apprai^l and 
value of the lands before- actual development is to <^^' 

Imnact vs. taxes must be weighed before development la to take place. In the 
l^r rtm. the social and environmental Impact in addition to the real property 
; ta^ may be detrimental. It is possible that in order to avoid the taxes a non- 
profit corporation be formed, or the land could be held in trust 

^Do^you think that after 1991, the Regional Corporation win -be forced to 
8^' iand whl<A has not beei\ put into production or leased In order to pay land 

^*5^Fer. No. Regardless Of Wbether land Js leased or developed, tax(M are 
inevitable The ILand Claims Act states that the lands are exempt from ^xatlon 
^1 1991 or until leased or developed. Tf the land is put 1^*«> Production tte 
Regional C<«poration would have to be quite P<>sltlve of Ite potential and ]^ros- 
f<* profits before engaging in developm^t^ The Regional Corporations 
itodchoM^ have stressed many times that tBEe land should re^^^in with the 
stodcholders and not be sold. The land that is developed or leased to ttird party 
individuals could contain the stipulation that the lessee would be liable for aU 
real property taxes incurred durin)?^the duration of the lease agreCTaent. _ 

«. GivS -that so much Alaskan land has been withdrawn for national pa^l^ 
and oil reserves, do you think that the remaining land will bear an excessive 
State tax burden? ^ - , u _„ . 

Answer X)ue to the monetary situation of the state of Alaska, they could not 
exwrTenotigh authority to control the lands withdrawn for national parks and 
oU reserves without taxing other lands, for additional financing. ^ ^ , 

Question 4. a. What will be the impact of State le^ise hold taxes on the develop- 
ment of Corporation reipurces? * ^ 

Answer This is somewhat difiScult to answer since this bas not happened yet. 
" If the taxes are too high, it is possible that tl^e development of the resources 
wni have a low pi4ority and the corporations could invest in other profit making 

ventt^gL^^^ intend to impose- taxes on resources _,devel6pers ' or Corporation 

^^J^wer rt would depend on what type of development would take Pla^- If 
necessary, this wouldtft be such a bad idea. This would bring in additional 
flnancinftJ:o pay the land taxes if they do come about, because of development. 
- Oue«t^ 5. 'What Impact will land taxes have on Village Corporations? 

Answer. The Impact of land taxes on the smaller Village Corporations may 
be detrimental, because they do not have as much money as the larger corpora- 
tion having more money. However, it will also depend on whaft resources are 
available on village lands, bow m«ch they are worth. and_a»eir potentia^o 
generate Income necessary for the projection of the land from property taxes. 

* Will thev l)e forced to sell land after 1991 to pay land taxes? 

Answer. rThla should- not be necefsary, because , different alternatives are 
available. The liajority of the stoAolders depend on the ^^J^^^^^^^ 
and without this, the identity and heritage would be lost. As mentioned before, 
a non-profit organization could be established. , ^ ^ I <«>«^*i 

Question 6 fid. Tto you think Alaskan Katives should be exempt from income 
taxes? "Why? Should .the exemption from land taxes be extended? For how long? 
TFhy ? Exemption for undeveloped land ? 

o - - ■ ■ ■ - " ' .■, '. ■ . .*> 
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Atisww. Alaska. Xativea :are citizenn of the stute. iin<I, are^ not in a jtpeclal 
^cuteKory. We have paid Income taxe« like anyone else and there is no si^erUc 
' reason: wby we sbpuldn't- If there was an exemption, it would be beneficial to 
many or the people who xnitke a lot of money. >• 

The extension of the tax-exempt siatns of the Xative lands would be excel- 
lent, if it is possible. Many people already feel that we have more money and 
-more land than we need. Conslderlh^r the 40 million acres we will receive under 
the rand Claims Act a^ contrasted w^ith the 375 millfon in the entire state 
(which was ours by aborifrfnal title) we should not pay taxes at alL The land 
in Alaska, -much of its prime land that we still depend on, is taken by the state 
anci federal ^vemment. . 

The American Korernment has ^rotten a lot or money Trom the lands taken 
away from the Indians of tlie lower 48, and the state and federal" ^roverjiment will 
Iirobahly prow rich from Alas&a , resources, while the Xatives will be faced with 
property taxes on what little land was allocated. We were compensated for the 
lands taken away from us, but the mon^y 'Settlement devaluates w^hile the. value 
of the land irrow. The more the land is worth, the higher tjie property taxes will 
l>o. We will have to depend *on what land we received and it. would be a trairedy 
to lose it* We should never have to pay taxes on the- land; the step we took in 
fsi^in^ up our aborif:inal title and rights to the land is fkr too hig:li of a price 
topay. *v . ^ ^ ' 

How wilt an>^laskan Native living ojitslde the cash economy, pay, his land 
taxes? ■ ' >^ . , /. " / 

Answer. It is evfdent that the single -Alaskan Xative 4:hat dbes live outside 
of the tax economy would not be able to jp3Eiy /|:he land taxes i^ thej^ axe too high.^ 
In this case; it should be the responsibility of the Village or' Regional Corpora- 
tions to establish a non-profit oncaniaaitloga or to look into alternatives of helping 
ti^e individual hold onto the land, A community trust could be established where, 
if the land is to be sold, the land would go to another Xative. . , , 

r. I>o you think It is possible that tho5ie Alftf?kan Xatiyes livinff outside the 
cash economy mi^t eventually lose their land through foreclosure of land 
taxes? 

■ Answer. Tes, it is very possible, ^tthis is the .case,.tlie Xative may be forced 
to f^a to work to Iceep his land* If he is to lose it, there ^^hould be some protection 
or some wav to have the Rerfonal Corporation be the first to purchase the land. 

Question V. «. I>o you realize that Alaskan Xative Claims Settlement Act extin- 
^IshcMj your hunting and fishing rights and that all hunting^ and fishing rights 
must be in compliance with State and Federal laws? 

Answer. Tes. However, this will not stop subsistence hunters from himtlng 
in other lands, as thev always have. 

h. What effect will this have on those, who depend" on huning and fishing ror 
a living? . 

AnfTwer. This will have .a* very detrimental impart. The welfare rolls would 
rise to unimaginable hei^^its. The majority of the people who reside In the village 
depend on the land fo^ij^ substantial'amonnt of their income and food supply.' 

c. Position of 15—2 lands — are they necessary for 5?ubsistence? 

Answer. All lands around the villages are vital for subsistence. That is the 
reason w*hy the village was there in the first place. The I>-2 lands were not in 
existence when hunting first began, 

Q^irAtifyn 8^ When Alaskan Xativect are allowed to 5;ell their shares in 15M>1. 
what do you think will happen? 

Answer. There will be sonie Xatives who ^ill sell their stock for anything 
and some who would give their right arm before 5?elling. In the future, , the 
Regional Corporation could establi^^h a policy for a fir^t, right of refusal to buy 
stock- ^ 

'h\ What is the j>o5isibility that the shares will eventually paf^s to non-Xatives 
and the contr^of the Regional Corporation to non-Xatives? 

Anfrwer. It is possible. However, it would take a great -number of years. The- 
policies established by the Regional and Village Corporation concerning stock 
will determine who will control in the future. The majority of the contrql will 
alwavs be in control of the Xatives, 

How can Alaskan Xatives retain control over Regional Corporations after 
1091? - . - 

Answer. By making it mandatory that the stock, if it is sol^, should be sold 
first to the Regional Corporation. The stockholders have a vote on who will 
l>ecome\a member of the Board of Directors. Tl^is is wh|pe the control lies. 
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rf. After do yoti tliiak Alaiikan Xatlve» 5*ont<r give preference to .t hi* 

Ri^Slon^^ Corporations In tlie purclm»e of tlielr sliares? 
An«weOi«^I>efinltely. * " 

c. 1>6 you think ft should be advisable that at least 51% of the shares should 
be trtvned by Alaskan Natives in the Seconal Corporations? 
Answer. There is no question: They will. 

Questiov^ 9,. a. What ris^bts or claims to Corporation resources do Alaskan 
Natives childrten haw that are bom after 1973? 
/ Answer. TZtey.have^ the right to inherit stock. 

h, r>o yon tliink they should have been provided" for? H^^w* 

Answer. Xes. Thd stock should be terminated upon da^th of a stockholder^ and 
the children bom. after 1971 should become automatic members. . ' 

Question JO. a. Bow does the Regional Corporation plan to develop its 
: resources? ' * . 

Ani^er^ It would depend on what resources ar^>available. If there's oil^ they 
would most likely develop that; the same with other resources. 

Z>. Will it lease out the land^ to be developed^ 

Answer.' Probhbly, There Is much potential on, pur laiicLs.; 

c. On what conditions? Length ^-lease, r^nt. royalty payments ; methods bf 
monitoring extraction and provfeions^icw envirpiunental protection, reclamation^ 
preference in employjnent? - - - 

AniRwer. The stipulaticpaas within the lease should: protect the land and have 
the lessee liable for the lproi>er^ taxes; a fee. to be paid ;. restrictions to protect 
the land ; making the lease subject to termination if the terms ^re not complied 
with. The lessees would hold the^essor harmless for dny injuries or death that 
occur on the premises of the leased lands. . Safety regulations would have to 
be complied with* , Thte land should not be subject to waste or subleased. State 
statutes would have to be complied with. ^Environmental impact will be a definite 
consideration. Preference in employment, especially on village laikd, should be 
^ given to the village stockholders* 

d. Will it up joint ventures ? If not, why not ? 
AtTswer. Tes, 

r. Is it thinking of developing the resources its^f? If, not, why not? If so, 
what are the biggest pro^^lems in developing the resources? 

Answer. Not necessarily. The resources or tbe development of -resources 
would stimulate the economy . and ^provide much needc^d jobs and experience. 
The Ibiggest problems in development would be the taxes, imi>act on the com- 
patible resources and land uses. The subsisitence lands could be jeopardii^d^ 
an outsider could come In- and dlsrui^t the village lifestyle. Nonrenewable re- 
sources caimot be brought back. EnvlronmeittaLJmpact ik always a concern, 

/. Would it consider contracting out the de^^opment of resources such as 
in the Blackfeet-I>amson Oil Agreement? 

Axiswer. Possibly. * ^ 

fT- How is the Regional Corporation going to protect itself against the great 
pressure from non-Natives to exploit the non- renewable resources? 

Answer. By careful deliberation and recognizing the problems before they 
begin. The impacts should be weighed. 

7*. What conservation measures has the Cori>oration adopted for renewable 
resources? 

Answer. Restoration of the land to its original condition. 

Que-^lon 11, a. How" much have you received in cash from Alaskan Native 
Claims Settlement Act to date? ^ . • 

Answer. Undetermined, 
ft. What have iou done with the. funds? 

Answer. Invested both locally and outside of the Village. Organise an office ; 
salaries; administrative expense; study of r esources ; attorneys; x>aid dividends. 

e. At what rate have any beien invested ? Where ? 
' Answer- 7 percent. The local Gredlf Union, which- was established by the 
Regional Corpora tion. 

rf- Have you invested any in developing your resources ? 

Answer. Gravel. ' . ^ 

r.^ If not. do you intend to? . ~ 
. Answer. Yes. ' 

Que^tioft 12, <z. Are you aware of the financial problems of the State of 
Alaska ? 
■ ^Answer Xes. 
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ft. I>o you thiilk i^jJ^^'t^ese fluaneial i>robleni.s might ufTfct you? 

Answer. Yes. ' i. • -i ...„,-•> 

QucKtion IS. a. Has anyone exerted pressure on you to Kxant ritrnis-of-ua^ . 

Answer Tes there have been numerous recommendations for easement res- 
ervations.* In a* sense, the Bureau of I^nd ManaKemeut«e method of requestiuK 
for easement, their Justification, width, and -- advertising In ftewspaiHjrs ror 
•recommendaUons is educating tHe public in means of obtaining controj «.f 
Native lands ^^hrougli the use of easements. Matk>- have taH*ra advantase «*r 
the QMMJrtiinlty" as evidenced by the numeUOUS nequestij for them , 

Sportsmen's groupa have formed theSA.laska rPublic Easements l>efetise I^md 
and have tried to stop -the government from conveying title to J^ative ylantls 
until everyone is provided with ''a full right of access." 6 

6- I>o you feel tEat yoii should granf rights-of-way at this time? 

An.swer. No. No rights-of-way sjicmld be granted until the easement recom- 
mendations are justified. In the first 'easement hearings: that were conductetl 
by 'the Bureau of X-and Managemeht, they presented easement r<?commenda- 
tlons that were based on unflnaUred guidelines: Many of the easements were 
speculative, unnecessary, illegal and inequitable. Now that tj^e easement K^ii^e- 
Unes are finaUzed. they are unacceptable. Our lands are i>rlvate and should be 
treated as private lands. ' , \ . , * t.- „--^ . 

Question J4. T>o you want to mention apy problem in the implementation of, 
the Araskan Native Claims Settlement Act 7'^ ^ - ' ' . 

Answer. The problems are numerous, ,lt would take a considerable amount 
time to Ust them- Briefly ; The fact, that we do not^ have tlUe- Problems 
with easements; uhi>atented mining claims: xinclear land status. Many de- 
cL^ions of the Land Claims Act being decided by people who are not affected 
by the decisions ; unflnalization of the navigability question : outsfOers trying 
to control Native lands before title is conveyed; interpretpfion of legal ques- 
tions and sectfons of the Act ; concern with manageftie<xt of I>-2 lands : proij- 
erty taxes* devaluation of money settltmenX ; problems with reconveyance; 
Secretary of Interior's authority on many issues: possibility of resources ex- 
ploitation on lands outside of Village lands; problems that can be expected on 
the 70-30% split of subsurface resources when developed. 

- Ourstion 15. "Would you. like the Commission report to mention any amend- 
ments to the Alaskan Native Claim.s Settlement Act? Explain in detail^ 

■Vnswer The- Omnibus Act passed recently took cai;e of the major amend- 
ments If 'there is to be any changes it should^ be the exten.sion of deadUnee f or 
important issues that need careful deUbe ration. The federal-state Land Ijse 
Planning Commission .should remain for a long time, with change in policy 
if necessary, and with a majority of local input. 

DOYO:^, I-IMITED, KTBST & IIAI-L STREETS, FAIKBANKS, ALASKA, WILLIAM H."TIMi£E% 

GE^^'ER^VL COUNSEL ■ ' ^^^^^ 

Question 1, ConId you estimate how many acres liave b€H?n traditionally u^ed 
or occupied by Alaskan natives in your rerfon (or villaj-e) ? ^ 

Answer Tbe Atbabasean people of the interior were, nomadic pnor to the 
arHval of compulsory education- They Ixisically hunted the entire region no^r 
constltutinj: I>oyon. although by and lar^e their activities in summer months 
were related.to the river systems and surrounding lands. , 

a. r>o you reel that the land Which you ^\*ill select approximates this amount? 

^^j^swe^r ^^^^^ 

1>. Will traditional subsistence activities be disrupted by the amount and the 
manner in which the land will be selected? How? ' 

Answer. Yes In many villa ses the only land to which they will be ^aranteed. 
access is that owned by the Corporations, This is only a fraction of tl^ .'5^^^ 
pre<?ently beinff utilized. Peopljb today travel 40 to lOO miles for fall huntm?: 
but under AXCSA the land Y>wnership patterns are Umited to the 2o tovm- 
ships immediately around the villajces. ^ * i<. ^ 

e- T>o^you feel that the T-'-S. jrovernment withheld excessive amounts of land 
from selection for the national parks and oil reserves? ■ 

Answer. The critical factor is whether tlie land wUl l»e opened for traditional 
subsistence himtinfr and fishing. Tlie r>-l> proposals, if sufficient protection is 
afforded these activities, will insure that the land is not developed and =^the 
people have a chance to pref;erve their traditional life style. Then D-2 pro- 
posals so far only ^rive token support to subsistence activities. This ri^ht can- 
riot be left to the whim of the local administrator but must be written into 
the lejsrislation, . 
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- Question a. How mftn of tbe 4f> milUoa acres awarded bare been selected? 
Answer. APl^catioxifl hare been filed on vlrtfialljr all except for a portion of 
tbe 2 TnilUptt acres under Section 14. - * • ^ 

&vI>o yon Seel tbe progress In Belectioa bas been^^^ 
A nsw er. ^*fbe selection time frame bas been ffir.tcw^ort, 
' c. "Wbat has caused tbe delays? i*- 
^ * ' Answer. Tbe delays -^hich hawe been esxperineced ^re dne to the failnre of the 
IJepartmept to promptly carry ont^its^ reqoQements in^ terms of promtilsatins 
rei^alations» proce&sinc: ax>plicatlQns> and identitylns* easements reanlredlby tbe 

Act. - ^ ^ : ; 

:-"^ <f: Wbat effect Witt the^e delays have on yonr corporation? - . ■' ^ \ ' ■- 

^ 'Answer. We liave entered into exploration agnre^nents tmder 'which we are 
often required to bare tltlj& in order to drill wells,' etc By not being^ able to set 
certain identi^ble applications, expedited^ we lose time^and informs tion^yand* 
ultimately* we may lose m6ney. ' . 

' e^ How many acres has your corporation select^ t.o daite? 

Answer* We have selcfcted .our foil entitlement (td the extent anyone knows 
what it is) .and an overselectlon. We h9.ve yet to file applications 6n^ groups 
cemetery and histcgric^ sites, and Section l4Xh)i:j^)/ lands, d^eseare drle^in^ June^ 

/• What pereen^t is thlsof the total tohe selecte<^ , V 

Answer. All of the major selections nnderl9^ctidn l2. ' 

I>o you. have any problem of *non*nativ^ beingr awarded land or occupying' 
land t^t should be cH>en for selection by the corporajtioh? 

Answer- No, w e a re required to recognize valid and existing rig^^ 

Question a. What -will be the impact of land taxes on the development 6r 
leasing of land by the regional corporations? 

. Answer. At the present, 'none- Since there are no statewide, property taxes. But 
should there be and if it Is before 1991, the impact shopld be miTiinnfiT 

&• I>o you thlnlg that the regional corporation will postpone leasine or develop- 
ment until after 1991 because of such taxation? ^ ^ 

Answer. No, It cannot afford to do so l>ecause of the 1991 alienanon of stock 
deadline* A viahle cori>oration must be functioning by that time, resources com- 
mitted to development to the extent it doesn't conflict with traditional values. 

^ I>o you think that after 1991 the regional corporatioa will be forced to lease 
land instead of developing it themselves ill ord^ to pay land taxes? 

Answer. No, the decision to lease or to se^!»ievelop should and, in Doyon, will 
be made in terms of the economics of devglbpment and the expertise available. A 
land-tax compared to the total tax stxiffcture should not influence this decision. 

dw I>b you .think that after 1991 the regional corporation will be forced to 
land which has not been put into production or leased in order to pay land taxes? 

Answer. Qnestiou ambiguous. Land not in production after 1901 will or can be 
taxed. If it has no economic value and. if the corporation cannot afford to pay 
the taxes, it win haye to be sold. Land in production should be generating enough 
Income to meet its own tax burden. 

Given that so much ^Alaskan land has been withdrawn for national parks 
and oil reserve do you >.btnk that the remaining land will bear an exceasive^ 
state tax burden? " ^ 

Answer. In Alaska, giveA our legislature, it is possible, although JUrough £he^ 
income graierated from state land there should be no need for an Increased 
proper^ tax because of federally h^d land. 

Questicm 4^ a. What wiU be the impact of^state lease hold taxes on the develop- 
ment of corporation resources? . 

Answer. Disastrous. For^the past two years, have been fighting these taxes. 
In most states the large number of private landowners make it politically unwise 
to engage in such taxing policies. But in Alaska, where the natives are the land* 
owners, the numbers aren't sufficient to mediate the taxing tendencies of the 
lefigtelature: 

*. I>o you intend to impose taxes on resource develoi>ers Oir^corporation lands? 

Answer. No, we do not have taxing powers. The pe<^le of the region, however, 
should explore the possibility of borough government in order to tax the develop- 
ment jbo provide for the social services needed. 

Question S, a. What imjmct will land taxes have on village* corpora tioqos? 

AzI&wer. IMsastrous. The villages are the most in need of their land and the ' 
least e qulK ied to meet their tax burden. By definition, their land, if It Is to be 
used in a traditional manner, cannot be developed, bnt yet it must be developed 
if sufficient income is to be generated to pay the taxes. The villages are even 
more "land poor*' than the regions. - ' j * ^ 
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WUI thvs tK* ffjrcfd to Land uJCter lin>l to vny laiul taxetf? 
An>*wer, l*rol>al>ly h**. •.-^^ 
Cuevfton <?• a. Do you think Alilskan natives sliould be exei3#ITt from iiironie 
taxe***^ WlJX? Sbould the exemption from land tuxes l>e extended? For haw hnr^l 

Xii?twer' No! Exemption from income taxation wotiUl jrive a false^sense of e<'*>- 
uomio security . The refiions arc «oin>r U> t>e largre, bxi^inesses and should he re- 
quired to pay their share of fjovemraeatal costs, As t6 land taxes, there should 
be exemptjon Tor larKe uiideveloi>ed txacts of land". This can be done through a 
tax credit for. not developing* a portion of whicli would have to be repaid if the 
land is: sold or developed later. It Is unsoun^Jand use planning to tax such land 
holdiuKS* for^lt forces the sale of land and a fljSiltitude uf less desirably usen^nlvL 
to ;;^nf»rate money to meet th^ tax burden, i , 

ft.How will an Alaskan hntive livin^c outside the t asli ecojiomy pay Ins lan<I 

-Vnsw^er: He will have no tax burden to speak of since the land will not dis- 
tributed on a per capita basis. , - ^ *i i 
. c TH> you think it i.s possiljle tlnit those Alaskan ^nutivei^ hviaJX outride tli(^ cnsli 
economy mifrh^ eventually lose their land through foreclosure for land t;ix<^? 
Answer. Xot applicable— see alMwer to b. • , 
Oii^^tion r, a. r>o you realize that ANCSA extirt?:uished your hunting: and fisli- 
ih^ rijyrlitst and tlmt. all hnntin;c and :fishin;C ri?rlits iiuist l>e in cqmiiliaitce with 

state and fcnleral kiws? ' - t i t a-i ^ 

7 \D>«%-er> AXCSA did not extinpniish them. Tliey were extinirnished by the 
Stateho*>^ Act. Alaskan Natives dkl not have treaty rifrhts for .hunting' and 
li*4hin" 

f h. What, effeot will this have on those who depend on himting and QsbinR for a 

^'^Xriiwcr OhvKmsIv. thev Tinve to t-omply with sfjitc law ..r rb^lc the ponnlty for 
violating it. We are preseirflyfundins the <Jttoso of a criminal ease^whir-h in- 
volves the taking of a moose ottt of sea.^on l87«r traditi<>n.il^burial p<>tlatch. 

Quei*tir>n 8. a. Whe-n Alaslcan tiati-ves are allawed to-sdl their shares ^U lOOl. 
what clo you think will happen? - . • 

\n«;wer Xhe natives -lose control of the corporation>; to outside l>i]sinps>es, 
which will exploit the land at the lowest cost to nuixiJiuxe their retnm. Tho hull- 

t/ T*o you think that it is prol^ihle that the shares vi ill erentnnlly pass to non- 
natives and the control of tl»e ropional corporation to non-natives? 

Answer, r>efinitely. . , „ ' norn •? - 

o. How can Alaskan natives control over reffioiuil t^^P^.^"*^**^"?^ "/f ^"^^^^L^ • . 
^ \nswer Amend AXGSA to extend the date. Tliere will probably need to be 
some Imv-out provisiofi fcfr sli^ireholders who. wish not to be shareholders, hut 
this is a verv Uimplex problem in lifiht of the hi^h book value of the stock and 
tlie small amount of liquid assets of the corporations 

S. After 1901 do yoli think Alaskan natives .should sivj? preference to-the rc- 
;jional corporations in the purchase of tlieir slia res? 

e^r^Toa ^tbink it would 'be advisable th«t at least r,l penent of the shares 
should owne<l by Alaskan natives in the rcirional corporations. 

VnsTver Oiven the realities of cnmulative votinjc and non-particj.pation, ol 
*" ' - . lative 'control. ^ . * 

■) its resources? 
(h'ficiency lantls'away from 
viira'^e-rpWu-^^to'develop^h^^^^^ the'manner sn as to maximize the return 
to TV,von. The resource i»otential must be developed for two reasons : first, it 
makes' it more difficult for a take over if the cori>oration is viable and fuiict.on- 
i^5 aTid the resources beinfr developed. St^-rmdly.- if an ludividvial does sell his 
stock he should ?:et a higher price for it. . , m 
- Question 9. a. What rights or claims to_ corporation resources do Alaskan na- 
tives'' children have that are l>o«m after 107ZT ^ , , i- t , 

.Answer. Xone— All shareholders of the corporation must have been h^ln- on 

r)eceml>er 1". 1971. or have inherited their stock- 

ft. Do vou think they should have been prr>vided for uo^ 

Vnswer. Xo a continuous enrollment pro<-ess w.rtild" have been aij insur- 
mountable problem in light of the corporate structure. ^ 

QScstir^ IO, a. How does the regional corporation plan to develop its resources^? 
• 'Answer. See an.swer to Sf. ^ 
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>Auswer. Soime laftd will be I«i»ed'; oth^i^r land will l>e aev^lopetl*HgJiely^Uy the 
^-^w^lon ; stilly 6ther resources wtll be leased to u Joi A- Venture made ui^of the 
^resrlozi'aiid anot^r pejrty. It will tt^ni on tbe eoohoniicM, the xlsic InvoU-ed, uud* 
• the Htiarlngyrorialopft of Sectlbii 7 (j)^: ,^ > ^ 

. c. Ott w^tOonditlons? l^eix^h of lease; rent, rovalfy 'imyments : methodsT-of 
, 'monito|dris e^tractlpa; proviaiona for envtrorrmental protection, reolamatiou, 
preference in ^mplojioeat? ; , „ 

Answer. Al* I>oyon resource a^creementH Include the following requirements : ' ^ 
^V- '(i) get on the lan^^rcork it hard, to production- or get off : ■ • 

(2) . rents and royalties ai^ vjewed conjunction with the work retjiiired 
, 1. and the a«reag:e and the tnarket ; * , - 

(3) strict enrlronmental safe^ards^:* - * ' v 

(43 -NatiTC hire; * - , ^ \ - - : \ 

" rights of first refusal on all contraetK let by tJ^!? lessee. 

a. Will it set up Joint ventures? If not, \vhy not? . ^ - ' 

" " jLixs^^ both -fqr^ the development and for' the performance of contracts 

xec«fr^ jmder the rights of first refusal wh^h it appears in the best interests of 
the corporation and its shareholders to do so, > 
- Jr^ITs it thinking of devcflbping the resources Itself? If not, why not? If .so, what 
a re* the biggest problems in developing the resources? 

Answer. Yes. The greatest problem is cash« I>oy<y in total -will rc^ceive $60 mil- 
lion« -One asbestos mine, and znill will cost in excess of -$100 milllQm A piiwline 
: from, the Kandik T]dl ' basin (wdxicfi we are .developing:) wlH cost $1 billion (at 
' todajr^ pribes) ; axf oil \5riell- costs million to drill if you already have an oil 
- cotcfcpaRy. Bvfen wltn leveragliig. we will noon riin but at money. This is all predi- ^ 
- /cated on a^lationa^redQlation of Section 7(1) which would all5w us to recoup our 
^ expenses*lt8 well as obtain a return on our Investment before we have to pay out 
'78,% of aU T^enues to the other rejcions'and our villajres and at-large sharehold- 
^-^rs, A second problem Is whether there is a resource to develop and the coHt' of 
doing the exploration to find this out. The exploration costs may be very s^^t and 
•may only prove that the resour^ is not economically feasible to develop. 

/. Would it consider contracting out the development Af resources such as in 
tbe Blackfeet-I>amson CMl agreement? \ 

Answer. We are not familiar with the Blackf eet-Dam.son Oil^agreement. 
ff. How is the regional corporation going to protect itself awxiust tfie great pres- 
sjpre from non-natives to exploit the Bon-renewable resources? 

A^M^Krer. The regional corporation is run by a board elected by the native 
sbarGboIders. The board members like to ser\'e and, thus, if they take actions con- 
trary to the wishes of their constituents, they' will not be given that opportunity. 
' hf What conservation measures has the corporation adopted for renewable 
resources? ' ' ^ ' 

Answer. I>oyon does not have any renewable resources wh|ch- it is developing. 
Timber (which is-not being developed ) in someuareas may be considered to be a 
renewable resotirce, but in our region the tum-aronnd time on a tree suitable for 
harvest is 120*to 150 years. ' * ^ 

Quefftiott 12. o- How much have you received in ^ish from AXCSA to dafe? ^ 
Answer. The region has received^aprproximately J.'JO" million of which ?li> mil- - 
lion went ^to I>oyon, the balance to the village corporations and at-large share- 
holdera. See attached annual report, . ^ 

b. What have you done with^ the funds.? 

Answer. They are ba^cally being invested in short-term pai>er. However, we 
have constructed an office building, set up a surveying company, participated in rt 
' Xative-owned bank In Anchorage, and participated in several joint ventures, 

c. At what rate have any been invested? Wliere? 

Funds are invested in a pooled trust type of account in basically short-term 
government and high grade agency paper. The rate varies with Jrhe, market. 
Aladka. National Bank and Morgan Giiaranty are handling the iiw^tments. 
rf. Have you invested any in developing your resources? * ^ 

Other than negotiating the ^agreements and the land selection expenses, ^jTo. 
c* If not; do you intend .to? ^ ' 

Answer. iTes, but it will be a resource by resoul-ce decision. , ^ 
Qur^tion 12, a* Are you aware of the financial problems of the State of 
Alaska?' • "* 

t Answer. What are the **financial problems!*' of the State of -Alaska? The new 
■ reserve in place- tax was to generate sufficient revenue ^o cover the short fall in 
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Income until the ro valty oil boKii H to ilow. The proinems of Alaska are more in 
terms of t^ie tise oC'tlie fu mis and not the luck of them Tlie current 
arises not from a need of ta:C funds hut. a de^^e for a lar^c^r shce of the pie, 
2>.^I>o you think that these financial probler^ mitfht aCrectyou^ 

Answer* As citizens Qf ^the State, its financial pr<»hlems affect lis. IC- ta^xes 
sed it makes it less profitaWe for us to do business: If, for instajice, one 
the o>mmunitv (oil^^rapaiiies)- are taxed irrationally tlit-n they will 



are Increased, 

section of the , , - . . , 

not seek to spend their doflarK in the state and on our hinds. . - -> 

Ounsti^rv IS. a, «as anyone exerted pressure on you to jjrrant rights-of-way . 
Answer. Yes — the Bureau of I-and Manaf^ement, The whole easement policy 

of the Oepar* * " -^"^ — .^♦j^s^k ^>f^ot^i.i^ w<»i-iriyr^ iirof^loriK fo^ th€» cori>orations 

and is far 
" b. Do you 



Answf^r. 
bell-eve to- be 



partment is om* \v4iich creates serio^ls problems fof the cori)oratioi 
in excess of w^liat Con^^ress intencrt^d^. . \ 

>u f<^l tHat \'ou should" ;^ra.nt,Hphtij-ot:p>'ay at this tin>e? < . 

We^re preseritlv ' contostia^r nny basement, reservation 
_e tn violati^on of ANCSA. But it is ridipulous that we have to waste 
ir" time and nione>' ^i<*in^^ so .when it is the fault of Interior, • * 

Qu^Atiorft i^. r>o.>^>u. want, to mention any i)roblem in tlie implementation of 
the AXCSA? ' / ' v ' \:> 

Answer.* Tlie re -arc^ se^ era r problems. 'Do^v on over the past years bas spenc 
thousands and thousands of dollars jCnd, more importantly, a ^^reat deal oX time 
and effort which could and should have been dirtn^ted in other areas flKhtiiif: 
the I>epartment^o have them implement the Act as Congrci^s* fnti>nded.. The Pe- 
I)artment has not chanf::ed its attitude. In the past it was said that the Depart- 
ment held the land in- trust for the Indian-peoples, and we all know what tbaC 
really meant. Today* it can be said and quite corrts?tIy, the Xatives of' Alaska 
hold their land in trust for^the Department and* the non-Natives. . 

We are" constantly fip:htinir the problem of frettin?: critical v conveyances ex- 
ptHlited • fl^chtinpT easements for campsiteS; pipelines, roajjs and all sorts of other 
purposes which were not contemplated bj;^ the Act arfd for which any ot-ber 
private landowTier would be comx>ensated- N ^ - 

We have spent money tryin^rto jesolve our problelKs with tli,e other agencies as 
"well Witness the <ljfficulties with the S.E.C. We ha^ a private revenue 'rnlms 
request before the IHS dealing with the most oh^'iJ^ buj; IRS has. refused to 
agree and for that matter has refused to^nswer it for thf past two years. 
- Question 15. Would you like the Comlnissipn reporj. to mention fioiy ^itoendments 
to the AXCSA? Explain, in.detaih ■ , ^ 

Answer. A review of the 11)91 transferability of the stock with the goal ot^truc- 
tpring a mechanism whereby tlie Native peoplt? will be assured of their continued 
control aJTter that date. 

The exemption from taxation of undeveloped land held by the corporations. 



